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In a series of published and un- 
published articles Christopher 
Dawson has outlined a tentative 
program for the study of Christian 
culture. Father Simons 
Father Musurillo continue the pro 
and con of this interesting con- 
troversy. 


|. LIBERAL EDUCATION 
AS TRANSMISSOR OF VALUES 


The Proposals of Christopher Dawson 
JOHN W. SIMONS 


By “LIBERAL EDUCATION” I shall understand an education designed 
to sustain a man spiritually, intellectually and aesthetically through- 
out his adult existence. It is an education which transcends purely 
vocational training but which gives vocational training a richer 
context and subsumes it to a higher purpose. The Hellenic distinc- 
tion between arete and techne approximates the distinction I have in 
mind. By “values” I shall understand those ideals—religious, 
philosophic, artistic, and scientific—which have been handed down 
to us by our Christian ancestors. Such ideals are not to be conceived 
as mere abstractions. The matter of a liberal education is drawn 
from those ideals incarnated in the words and works of the most 
gifted of our forefathers. 

By using the terms “Christian” and “forefathers” I imply two 
things: first, that the values to be transmitted are of Christian 
provenance; and, second, that there is a continuity between the 
culture of the past and that of the contemporary world. This 
assumes that Christendom forms a cultural community which goes 
beyond national and racial boundaries and which perdures, in how- 
ever attenuated a form, in the secularized modern world. But it is 
precisely because the Western world is fast losing the sense of its 
own past and but obscurely recognizes the lineaments of its Christian 
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origins, that the transmission of the cultural values of the Christian 
past has become a supremely urgent educational task. 

The word “culture” must detain us for a moment. In the strict 
sense, a culture represents all aspects of the life of a particular 
society—religious, economic, familial, educational, artistic. This is 
the sense in which the word is employed by the sociologist and the 
anthropologist. There are not, nor have there been in the long history 
of mankind, many cultures which are distinctive enough to provide 
“intelligible units of study.” Professor Arnold Toynbee names 
twenty-one. Christian culture is one of them, and it is the one to 
which both Europe and America belong. That culture is in a state 
of crisis, a crisis which threatens its existence as no other has 
threatened in its bimillennial history. If it is to survive there must 
be a cessation of national antagonisms within the Western community, 
and there must be a new awareness of the Christian sources of its 
unique institutions and values. 

Among modern scholars it is Mr. Christopher Dawson who has 
realized this with the most penetrating awareness. Indeed, the shar- 
ing of this awareness has become with him a kind of mission, a 
mission, it would seem, undertaken with greater fervor than his great 
academic forays into cultural history. In a series of published and 
unpublished articles he has outlined a tentative program for the 
study of Christian culture, and most of my own remarks will be but 
comments on, or elaborations of, his seminal ideas. Naturally, in 
outlining his program, Mr. Dawson felt obliged to give special 
attention to the Middle Ages, for these are the formative ages of 
Christian culture. The formative ages of any culture are always the 
most deserving of scrutiny. It is not because he believes that Chris- 
tianity ceased to be an active cultural force after the Renaissance, 
and it is most certainly not because he is a nostalgic medievalist 
after the manner of the late Father Vincent McNabb or Eric Gill. 
It is necessary to stress this because many believe that by the study 
of Christian culture Mr. Dawson intends the study of medieval 
culture. This would be a mere elaborate archaeological gesture 
and would not effect that realization of the continuity between past 
and present which is essential to the educational task. 

The inner cultural life of the Western community can be encom- 
passed most effectively by an analysis of its higher spiritual 
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expression—in its liturgy, its mystical and devotional literature, 
its theology, its philosophy, and its artistic monuments. It is these 
things, it seems to me, which provide what might be called the “core 
curriculum” for the study of Christian culture. But it is obvious 
that a four-year collegiate education cannot commit itself to a 
thoroughgoing analysis of all these matters, not even under presum- 
ably ideal conditions. Moreover, they cannot be studied in isolation 
from one another nor can they be studied to any cultural profit 
without reference to contemporary society. A study of Christian 
culture which ignores what it is fashionable to call the “human 
condition”—which fails to be existentialist—is but another form 
of academicism. 

For the purposes of study, then, it will be necessary to determine 
certain more or less self-contained areas of interest, to determine the 
most feasible method of exploring these areas within the limits and 
purposes of a liberal education, and to decide upon a point of 
departure which is incontrovertibly “realistic.” When I say we 
must decide upon a point of departure which is realistic, I mean 
that we must establish a background for the study of Christian 
culture in which the values of twentieth-century America can be 
tested in the light of the Christian past, a background which allows 
a twentieth-century American to recognize, even in an obscure and 
rudimentary fashion, his identity with the proto-Christian com- 
munity. This problem of establishing a background is crucial, and 
I shall return to it later. 

Mr. Dawson believes that cultures are best studied in what he 
calls their “classical moments.” If we could decide on what these 
classical moments are in Christian culture it would be of great value 
in delimiting our area of study. Without having given the matter 
severe scrutiny, I would suggest that the ascending arc of Christian 
cultural growth could be segmented into three periods: the Patristic 
Age, the Carolingian Age, and the twelfth and thirteenth centuries.’ 
I am not certain of the Reformation, the Renaissance, and Baroque 
periods, for they have never seemed to me happily labeled, but the 
phenomena which they are meant to describe are of great importance 





1] now know «-«: Mr. Dawson regards the classical periods of Christian culture as 
Byzantine, Gothic, and Baroque. He considers these terms convenient rather than 
strictly accurate. 
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in the study of Christian culture. After that there are the Enlighten- 
ment, the Romantic Revolt, and the Technological Revolution. 

The study of a culture in terms of its “classical moments” assumes 
a method of study, a method which I should call historical-aesthetic. 
In my interpretation, however, the word “aesthetic” would take on 
broader connotations than are normally allowed to it. For one 
thing, it would include the study of the liturgy. It would also include 
the study of devotional and mystical treatises. In other words, I 
would want the term “aesthetic” to apply, not merely to intrinsic 
literary worth, but to all literature which refines the affective life. 
If, like The Cloud of Unknowing, a work in mysticism has beauty of 
language independently of its doctrine, so much the better; but the 
primary reason for studying it would be doctrinal-devotional. The 
intention here is not to steal from religion in order to pay tribute 
to art. The intention is to keep the method of study within manage- 
able limits. 

Once we have decided upon the periods to be studied and the 
general method of approach, we must provide students with historical 
texts which will serve as introductions to the various periods. These 
texts must be panoramic in scope and must convey successfully the 
inner life of the epoch. Mr. Dawson’s own Making of Europe is a 
good instance of the kind of text I mean; but an even better one, 
from the point of view of arrangement and style, is R. W. Southern’s 
The Making of the Middle Ages. No doubt Professor Southern was 
in a more privileged position than Mr. Dawson, for the centuries 
with which he was concerned, the twelfth and thirteenth, were much 
more cohesive than the thousand years of multiple tension which Mr. 
Dawson had to subdue and order. But I do not presume to recom- 
mend texts. I wish only to point out the kind of text which best serves 
our purpose. 

We next come to the problem of primary readings, and this is a 
problem which will not be solved without a great deal of discussion’ 
and experiment. The number of works which will compete for 
recognition is enormous. It is enormous even when viewed in the 
light of the limitations we have imposed. No doubt there will be 
fairly general agreement about such works as St. Augustine’s City 
of God, St. Bernard’s De Diligendo Deo, certain theses from the 
Summas of St. Thomas Aquinas, and Dante’s Divine Comedy. But 
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what will be said of the Jnstitutes of Cassiodorus, the Rule of St. 
Benedict, the verse of Walter of Chatillon, the humanistic treatises 
of John of Salisbury? And if the problem of choice is great for the 
Middle Ages, it is even greater when we confront the welter of 
vernaculars and ideologies of the post-Renaissance world. 

Let us discuss for a moment the matter of language. The old 
humanistic education presumed a thorough induction into the liter- 
ature of Greece and Rome. The study of Greek and Latin began 
early, so that at the university level the great classical texts could be 
construed with ease. This facility in Greek and Latin has all but 
disappeared from the American educational scene. This is, of 
course, a great loss, but the loss is not an irreparable one. For the 
old humanistic cultivation of the ancient tongues was accompanied 
by an obscurantist disdain for medieval Latin. That language is 
now receiving the respectful attention of modern scholarship. 
Philologists see in it the key to the understanding of the Romance 
vernaculars, and Latinists have come to see in it an independent 
literary idiom which had been adapted to all the nuances of feeling 
and all the subtleties of thought. It is no longer necessary to condemn 
Adam of St. Victor in order to admire Horace. 

Indeed, so attractive an approach to European culture has been 
zealously pursued by E. R. Curtius in his monumental European 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages, now happily made available 
to us in the English translation of Willard R. Trask. While I would 
not claim as much for the scientific philological method as Dr. 
Curtius—it seems to give primacy to linguistic rather than to 
humanistic and aesthetic values—I think the study of medieval Latin 
is absolutely necessary for the purposes we are hoping to achieve. 
Again, the method will be historical-aesthetic. The historical study 
of Latinity has the double value of introducing the student into the 
liturgy and of preparing him for the study of the Romance vernac- 
ulars. Recently I have been reading an important document of the 
last years of the fourth century, the Peregrinatio ad Loca Sancta. 
The document is important for several reasons: it gives a minute 
description of the liturgy of Jerusalem; it helps to establish a correct 
topography of places associated with our Lord’s passion and death; 
and it offers innumerable examples of Latin idiom which anticipate 
the idiom of the Romance dialects. In 786 Charlemagne had ordered 
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the priests in his realms to do their preaching in lingua latina, that 
is to say, in grammatically correct Latin. In 813 he was forced to 
rescind this order, for the common people could no longer under- 
stand the language. By permitting his priests to use the lingua 
romana rustica Charlemagne had practically announced the birth of 
the Romance vernaculars. 

This problem of languages, then, is of great moment, for language 
is the chief instrument of humanistic study. Whether classical Latin 
should be superseded by the study of vulgar and medieval Latin, 
whether both should be studied and in what order, I am not prepared 
to say. A great deal will depend on how studies at the secondary 
level will be arranged, for I cannot conceive how any major changes 
can take place in the colleges without cooperation from arts faculties 
in the high schools. Some will think that our debt to classical Greece 
and Rome should be discharged in the high school. From a logical 
and chronological point of view this is a sane approach. But I do 
not think that the study of the Latin New Testament, of the Missal, 
or of portions of the Breviary should be unduly postponed. The 
cultural values which most vitally affect and enhance religious values 
must be given precedence. 

One of the advantages of the study of medieval Latin is that it 
provides an easy avenue to the study of the modern languages—at 
least to French, Italian and Spanish—and it is in these languages 
that much of the spiritual wealth of Christian culture is enshrined. 
The alternative, it seems to me, would be an undue concentration 
upon literature in English translation. Such an oblique approach to 
the culture of the past seems bound to thwart our expectations. Just 
as Shakespeare refuses to behave in French, so Racine refuses to 
behave in English. Style is one of the most important elements of 
cultural impact. It is not the ideas abstracted from style which 
constitute the full significance of men like Rousseau and Nietzsche, 
and the failure to give consideration to the dynamism of language 
has seriously limited the effectiveness of such worthy enterprises as 
that of the Great Books Foundation. 

Another of the problems which must be thoroughly considered in 
connection with the study of Christian culture is that of the proper 
adjustment of the claims of theology and philosophy. Their claims 
are real and imperative, but we must be careful not to ask or expect 
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too much of them on the undergraduate level. We are not training 
theologians and philosophers as such, any more than we are training 
lawyers or physicians. Nor can a liberal arts course, if it is to be 
true to its name, allow either theology or philosophy to be the super- 
intending or integrating discipline. Both are deep and difficult 
sciences with their own formal objects and modes of study. Conse- 
quently, it would seem to me that our problem is to allow them an 
independent status on the curriculum and at the same time to relate 
them as intimately as possible to the exigencies of Christian life and 
thought. 

Philosophy has long had an honored place in the Liberal Arts 
program, and in any case the critical task which the study of humane 
letters requires cannot be successfully executed without some philo- 
sophical background. It ought to be recalled, nevertheless, that 
from a historical point of view philosophical studies were regarded 
as an encroachment upon the domain of the liberal arts, and that 
the ascendancy of logic in the thirteenth-century universities was 
marked by a coincident decline in Latin literature. Henri d’Andeli’s 
Battle of the Seven Arts is but the most important example of a large 
literature of controversy of the rival claims of humanism and 
philosophy. We must see to it that Paris embraces Chartres, for a 
full Christian culture needs both Aquinas and John of Salisbury. 
Philosophy, by its proper emphasis on reason and abstraction, is at 
the opposite pole of art, which is intuitive and concrete. But this 
by no means demands that they be enemies. Maritain is a Thomistic 
philosopher, but his splendid treatise on Creative Intuition in Art 
and Poetry is the finest gesture that scholasticism has made toward 
the realm of art and poetry. 

There has been, I think, a general dissatisfaction with the teaching 
of religion, and many efforts have been made to analyze and correct 
the failures. I do not propose to enter the lists, but only to indicate 
some of the ways in which we can bring theology in more direct 
relation with life. I have already indicated that the historical- 
aesthetic approach to the study of Christian culture would embrace 
the liturgy. Liturgy is, in one of its aspects, the dramatization of 
theology: lex orandi, lex credendi. But theology can be approached 
historically, too, and the method of history permits us to assist at the 
articulation of the great truths of the Faith in the context of time, 
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place, and actors. To study them in this rich setting is to be able to 
grasp them in their plenitude. It by no means excludes the objective 
study of the truths in the light of theological principles, but it eases 
and reduces the task. 

At the present time the American Dominicans are making a heroic 
effort to bring the teaching of theology into our colleges and to 
present the great truths of the Faith in terms of a direct relationship 
with Catholic life and thought. It is perhaps too early to judge the 
success of this movement, but what is of concern to us is how it can 
be assimilated to the Liberal Arts program and the general study of 
Christian culture. But whatever the solution, it would be well to 
heed the warning of the recent vogue of Kierkegaard and the 
Protestant theologians of crisis. A theology which is divorced from 
Christian living, a theology which is satisfied to remain purely 
speculative, is without savor and without efficacy. True, the theo- 
logians of crisis have no right to exact of theology what theology 
cannot be expected to give. Theology is a science. It is not meant, 
like Aldous Huxley’s mescalin, to be the surrogate of the Holy Ghost. 
But the nexus between truth and life must be made evident. 

When I read of the great work of the Catholic educators of the 
Counter-Reformation I am in amazement at the moral effort which 
went into their adaptation of liberal studies to the contemporary 
situation. They rescued what they could of the Renaissance and at 
the same time sharpened the minds of students to meet the attacks 
of a militant Protestantism. But such an educational program is 
primarily a defensive tactic. The times were disputatious, and the 
Jesuits, committed as they were to the defense of religion through 
controversy, fashioned their educational program to meet immediate 
practical ends. In other words, expediency was the norm, and while 
there can be no doubt that this type of education had the salutary 
effect of placing life above learning, it ran the risk of confusing 
thought with action, of exploiting all the arts for apologetic 


purposes.” 


2My criticism of Counter-Reformation education refers only to the education at the 
level of the lycée and the gymnasium. We can never be grateful enough for the great 
work of the Jesuits Suarez, Ripalda and Petavius in their respective sciences. In like 
manner we must not forget the efflorescence of patristic studies in the seventeenth 





century. 
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Religion was no longer theology in the strict sense. It was a 
series of defensive maneuvers designed to vindicate the rationality 
of Catholic claims. What are called “Evidences” or “Apologetics” 
became paramount, and the vast structure of speculative theology 
was a citadel to be defended rather than a treasure house to be 
explored, exploited, and expanded. Rhetoric was studied primarily 
as an instrument of persuasion, and even the classic authors were 
pressed into service for ethical purposes. To us of the twentieth 
century it seems a bit disingenuous to assign a high moral purpose 
to the study of Horace and Catullus, and we look with ill favor upon 
the bowdlerized editions of Horace and Vergil and the many 
redactions a lo divino of pagan lyric poetry. 

The educators of the Counter-Reformation are scarcely to be 
blamed if, following the example of the Renaissance humanists, they 
held the Middle Ages in disesteem. But the consequences of this 
disesteem were unfortunate. Strong emphasis was placed on the 
study of Latin and Greek, and the classic authors were emulated for 
style. But while room was made for the study of St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. Basil, and St. John Chrysostom, whose Greek was 
regarded as unexceptionable, no place at all was given to the study 
of St. Jerome, St. Augustine, or St. Bede, whose Latinity was 
regarded as suspect. At one stroke a whole realm of values—of 
powerful originating and formative values—was eliminated from a 
Christian liberal education. 

I do not for a moment wish it to be thought that the inadequacies of 
Counter-Reformation educational policy have been without critics. 
But the inadequacies have been repaired by a series of adjustments 
and compromises which have proved unsatisfactory, and it seems to 
me that only such a program as that outlined by Mr. Dawson—a 
program which gets behind the Counter-Reformation and places the 
Counter-Reformation itself in its proper historical setting—can 
redeem the confusion of our times. The obstacles in the way are 
formidable. Some will think that in twentieth-century America they 
are insuperable, but I believe that if we fail to make the attempt 
Christianity will be forced once more out of the city and into the 
Thebaid, will become once more—in the words of Minucius Felix— 
a latebrosa et lucifugax natio, a “furtive and light-evading people.” 
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Il DAWSON'S PROGRAM 
A Criticism 
HERBERT A. MUSURILLO 


For A NUMBER OF YEARS Now Christopher Dawson has been turning 
again and again, in his lectures as well as in p»blished articles, to 
the formulation of a university program which would be based 
primarily, if not entirely, on the Christian classics." Dawson has 





1The following is a bibliography of the most important material: 
i, Christopher Dawson, “European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages,” The 


E ee 


iv. 


vii. 


viii. 


Dublin Review, n. 447 (1950-i), pp. 31-36; this is an expanded book review of 
Ernst Curtius, Europdische Literatur und lateinisches Mittelalier (Bern, 1948). 
Cf. also item vi, p. 8. 

, Understanding Europe, Sheed and Ward, 1952, esp. pp. 253 f. 
————, “A New Christian Society,” CV (The Commonweal), vol. 56, 
n. 18 (Aug. 8, 1952), pp. 431 ff. 

———., “Education and the Study of Christian Culture,” Studies, 42 
(1953), pp. 293-302; being the text of a lecture delivered at University College, 
Dublin, May, 1953. 

—_————., “Education and Christian Culture,” CW, vol. 59, n. 9 (Dec. 4, 
1953), pp. 216 ff== The Catholic Mind 52 (April, 1954), pp. 193 ff. 
———_——, Medieval Essays, Sheed and Ward, 1954, Essay i, “The Study 
of Christian Culture.” 

James V. Mullaney, CW, vol. 59, n. 15 (Jan. 15, 1954), pp. 379 ff.: a communi- 
cation on behalf of the Liberal Arts curriculum at Manhattan College, N. Y. 
Christopher Dawson, “Future of Christian Culture,” CW, vol. 59, n. 24 (Mar. 
19, 1954), pp. 595 ff. 

—_——_——., and J. W. Simons, “Christian Culture in the U. S.,” CW, vol. 
60, n. 6 (May 14, 1954), pp. 135 ff.: two articles arranged as a symposium. 
—_-——, “Today’s Challenge to U. S. Colleges,” America, vol. 91, n. 23 
(Sept. 4, 1954), pp. 537 ff. 

Helene Magaret, “Barriers to the Organic Curriculum,” America, loc. cit., 
pp. 541 ff. 


. Herbert A. Musurillo, Taoucur, vol. 29, n. 114 (Autumn, 1954), pp. 435 ff.: 


a review of Curtius’ English edition, European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages, transl. by W. Trask, Pantheon Books, New York, 1953. 

Joseph H. McMahon, CW, vol. 61, n. 14 (Jan. 7, 1955), pp. 381 ff.: a 
communication attacking Dawson’s program. 

Charles Stinson, CW, vol. 61, n. 18 (Feb. 4, 1955), pp. 478 f.: supports 
item xiii. 

F. D. Wilhelmsen and J. J. Mulloy, CW, vol. 61, n. 22 (Mar. 4, 1955), pp. 583 
ff.: two communications defending Dawson. 

Christopher Dawson, CV, vol. 61, n. 26 (Apr. 1, 1955), p. 678: a communication 
defending his original point of view. 
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long brooded on the ills of our modern civilization and on the 
function of religion in the growth and decay of culture; his work, in 
fact, has been a precise development and exposition of Acton’s 
famous dictum, “Religion is the key of history.” 

But the occasion for this new departure into the educational field, 
if we may be permitted to judge from externals (it is always a 
precarious thing to try to uncover the external stimuli to thought), 
seems to have been the publication, in 1948, of the first (German) 
edition of Ernst Curtius’ European Literature and the Latin Middle 
Ages, which Dawson undertook to review for the Dublin Review in 
1950. Dawson was fulsome in his praise of Curtius’ attempt to find 
« series of keys which would unlock the secrets of Western cultural 
unity; and in the collection of studies which constitute European 
Literature Curtius brought together a vast number of tropes, topics 
and literary motifs which, inherited from pagan literature, grew and 
developed in the Christian West at least down to the seventeenth 
century. In concluding his review, Dawson wrote: “The survival of 
European culture depends on the extent to which we preserve a sense 
of the whole—that communion with the living past which is the 
unifying principle in every civilization.” At last in this book 
Dawson seemed to see a shred of hope for the kind of educational 
program he himself had been meditating; and from this time on we 
find more and more suggestions, in Dawson’s work, that Christian 
educators adopt some course which would present in the concrete a 
study of the development of Christian culture. This was the topic 
he chose to lecture on at Dublin and also at Oxford in 1953. 

Thus it is in the study of our neglected culture—such a study as 
was embodied, for example, in Curtius’ work—that Dawson wished 
us to find the unifying principle which modern education requires. 
For modern education and culture, such as it is, is destroying itself 
by its own centrifugal force: on the one hand, according to Dawson, 
we have those who are yielding, especially in the United States, to the 





xvii. ———__———, “Problems of Christian Culture,” CW, vol. 62, n. 2 (Apr. 15, 
1955), pp. 34 ff.: further adaptation of the program for the U. S., with empha- 
sis on the sociological; The Making of Europe is suggested as a basic text. 

xviii. James M. Campbell and Robert C. Hartnett, “The Dawson Challenge: a Dis- 
cussion,” America, vol. 93, n. 3 (Apr. 16, 1955), pp. 65 ff.: an extremely 
shrewd discussion of the advantages and defects of the program. 

2See Bibliography, item i, p. 36; cf. ii, p. 253, iii, p. 432. 
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functionalism which was raised to the dignity of a philosophy by 
John Dewey; and, on the other, a narrow humanism’ which “had its 
origins in the one-sided classicism of the humanist educators who 
treated the previous thousand years of Western culture as a kind of 
cultural vacuum which educated men could afford to ignore.” Thus 
Dawson finds the counterforce, the unifying principle necessary 
today, in a university curriculum based on the study of Christian 
history, Christian philosophy and Christian literature; apart from 
modifications which he later suggested for American curricula, he 
divided his subject matter into three periods: 
I. The patristic period 
II. The classical period (s. xii/xiii) 
III. The rise of the vernacular literature (s. xiv-xvii) .‘ 

By organizing such a program we shall be “realizing our spiritual 
and historical identity”; we shall forge “the missing link which it 
is essential to supply if the tradition of Western education and 
Western culture is to survive.”” Christian educators are to persevere 
in establishing such a program, despite its inherent difficulties (and 
to these Dawson refers only in passing), with an ultimate aim to 
“make men conscious of the existence of religious truth and the 
relevance of Catholic thought, and to let the light into the dark world 
of a closed secularist culture.” 

Christians in all parts of the world must indeed be grateful for the 
fruit of Dawson’s profound intuitions. Theirs must be the task to 
comprehend his program, as he has conceived it, and discuss its 
merits and defects. Now it is an added difficulty to discuss a pro- 
gram that has been presented in such general terms. And precisely 
because of its vagueness, and because it has been put forward by so 
eminent an historian of Christian culture, it may have a stronger 
and subtler attraction. Miss Helene Magaret, in an article in 
America,’ very intelligently discusses the obvious impracticality of 
the Dawson Plan, if our schools are still to satisfy the reasonable 





8Item iv, p. 300; cf. also ix, p. 139. 

‘iy, p. 302; cf. also v. In ix, p. 139, Dawson also suggests the study of the “two 
classical moments” in the development of American culture, were his suggestions 
adopted by American Catholic colleges. See also xvii. 

5y, conclusion. 

‘viii, conclusion. 

"Item xi. Cf. also Dawson's admission in his defense, xvi, and in xvii, p. 35. 
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demands of our American student body and to prepare our youth in 
the way they must be prepared here and now. And yet she does not 
touch on what I feel is the profoundest objection to Dawson’s pro- 
gram—and, in fact, to his entire concept of the future of Christian 
education. Granting that a study of our Christian heritage is neces- 
sary (and in this we have perhaps been delinquent in the past), I 
think it must be admitted that any educational program that restricts 
itself to a study of Christian philosophy and literature ceases, by that 
very fact, to be a truly Christian education. This is not to return 
to the catacombs; it would be withdrawal to the ghetto. And I hope 
I do not overpaint the picture when I suggest that we would be guilty 
of the same fault which we tend to find in all fascist and totalitarian 
education. For such an educational program as Dawson’s, for all 
its truth, would falsify the truth. It would paint the picture without 
the background; or, if you prefer, it would study the adult while 
neglecting the embryo. It would, in effect, be a declaration that the 
only culture worth studying is the Christian one. And such a decla- 
ration would be a profound misunderstanding of the basic polarity 
which has always existed between the Christian and the non-Christian 
cultural forces. 

The distortion of truth, however, would not be the only loss. For 
if we understand Dawson correctly, Homer and Vergil, Aeschylus 
and Sophocles would be mentioned only as footnotes to a course in 
medieval literature—much in the manner of Curtius’ own treatment 
of pre-Christian literature (where much of what he says is derived 
from secondary sources) ; and such an approach, if once established, 
would be the greatest disaster in the history of human achievement. 
It is as though one were to mention the Elgin marbles only as a 
parenthesis in a lecture on medieval sculpture. To put it bluntly: 
because Europe received the faith at a certain point in time, it does 
not follow that the only culture worth studying is the culture that is 
presumed to have “begun” at that point in time. For it may very 
well be that some Christian works, apart from their right theology, 
are of no cultural value whatsoever. 

Now it is my impression that some of the enthusiasm Dawson’s 
plan has received in the United States is due in great measure to the 
misapprehension that this was merely another Great Books program. 
In other words, some teachers and educators have perhaps been 
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attracted to the plan because it seemed to offer a new packaging, 
as it were, for their old merchandise: some new titles, especially 
from the Latin Fathers, could now be added to the ever-growing 
bibliography, and the old liberal arts program could now be put 
forward as sanctioned by a great English historian. But this would 
be a complete misunderstanding. For Dawson’s plan, despite his 
vagueness in discussing it, would seem to be restricted, in the first 
place, to Christian literature and philosophy (from the beginning 
down to the Renascence); and, in the second place, these works 
would presumably be studied in their original languages. For I 
am sure that Dawson would agree that great works can only rarely 
be studied seriously without some knowledge of their original 
language. And even if, out of sheer necessity, we allow transla- 
tions in the case of philosophy (though the study of Plato, for 
example, and Aristotle, can be full of traps for the unwary if there 
is no familiarity with the Greek), he could hardly allow this for 
any study of literature that is worthy of the name. 

In this connection it may be noted that at the time of the Sears 
Roebuck publication of the Great Books, Professor Gilbert Highet 
in the Times Book Review criticized the entire project very sharply 
precisely for the sheer inadequacy of many of the translations which 
were reprinted. Now this is a danger into which we are particularly 
likely to fall, were we to adopt Dawson’s plan in translation. For 
the vast body of patristic and medieval literature is still in need of 
scientific editions and commentaries, not to say translations. And 
precisely because we are here embarking on what has been, for 
the most part a mare incognitum, the difficulties are enormous. That 
innocent undergraduates should be forced to read (philosophically 
and theologically difficult) patristic and medieval literature in poor 
translations with inadequate commentaries is a prospect I find too 
terrifying to contemplate. 

Now Dawson’s aim could never be to vulgarize the Christian 
classics or to present them in a totally popular, “fresh-air” way. 
Hence it follows that, if students are to be introduced to the great 
thought of the patristic and medieval periods, it must be by a serious 
and penetrating study: they must become familiar with all ‘the 
historical and theological problems of the periods in which the 
Christian works arose. And thus we cannot, in my view (and here 
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I know I am touching a controversial subject), we cannot allow 
ourselves to be beguiled and bemused by the superficial techniques 
of Ernst Curtius’ European Literature, which I have subjected to a 
long analysis in an earlier number of this periodical.’ For it is 
difficult to see how a scholar of Dawson’s caliber and historical 
insight can see in this book a sort of manual or vademecum for his 
program of Christian classics. As I have said elsewhere, despite 
Curtius’ good intentions and extensive scholarship, it remains none- 
theless true that to make rhetorical tropes and topics the be-all and 
end-all of our study of medieval literature—and Curtius comes 
dangerously close to doing this—is to miss the wood for the trees 
in the worst sense. Clearly, then, any serious study of Dawson’s 
curriculum must take theological and philosophical values into 
consideration, and bring them to the student’s attention insofar as 
he is able to become aware of them. 

But as soon as we have established this point, I mean the quality 
of our approach or of our attitude toward the Christian classical 
literature, it would seem clear that, speaking for our American 
colleges at least, we are already moving our plan into the Senior 
year or even into the graduate level. And this, I feel, is in the 
very nature of the case: classics that are precisely such because of 
their theological contribution, e.g., Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
Matthew, Gregory of Nyssa’s De Vita Moysis, and so on, will 
naturally require a maturity of mind and background that is not, 
I venture to say, demanded by (say) Horace’s Odes or Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. And I am far from passing judgment 
on the relative merits of these particular pieces of literature: what 
I am saying is that it would be unfair to offer the student Dante or 
Augustine before he has even learned to digest Homer and Vergil. 

This leads me to a discussion of the actual curriculum of such 
a course in the Christian classics. Dawson himself does not get 
down to details. But it seems clear that he is envisaging a program 
which would be a four-year substitute for the Oxford Literae 
humaniores (or the so-called “Greats” program) or the Cambridge 
Tripos. There are indeed many serious differences between these 
two traditional courses, but in both, the student, coming up from 
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his secondary schooling of usually six or more years, embarks on 
a curriculum wherein the staple is ancient Greek and Latin literature 
and philosophy, with some emphasis on modern philosophy. In all 
his four years at Cambridge or at Oxford the student may be required 
to read nothing more Christian than Descartes’ Discours de la 
méthode or Locke’s Essay Concerning Human Understanding. Now 
it is not my intention to criticize either of these venerable institutions 
or their courses of study; but it must be understood that it is such 
a program that Dawson, from the Christian point of view, is deplor- 
ing, and only if his scheme be construed as a violent reaction can 
it be properly appreciated. 

To be more concrete: Dawson, with whom a good many are in 
sympathy, doubtless feels that the valuable years which the 
Oxford or Cambridge student gives to discussing the variants on 
Aristophanes’ Frogs or the strata in the composition of Aristotle’s 
Ethics would be far better employed if the subject matter were the 
text of Augustine’s Retractationes. Now British education has its 
own standards and requirements (and attendant difficulties), and 
it is rather with these that Dawson should be forced to deal. What- 
ever the defects of American university education particularly in the 
field of the liberal arts, I think that most would admit that we do 
not have quite the same problems as those of Oxford and Cambridge. 
And this consideration immediately lessens the force of Dawson’s 
suggestion, at least so far as the United States is concerned. But 
in all fairness I think it should be admitted that his plan is a 
reaction not only against English University education, but also, 
in his view, perhaps against the complete dehumanization and 
secularization of a vast area of university studies in the Western 
world. 

Seen in this light, then, Dawson’s plan fits in precisely with the 
views he has previously expressed on the connection between religion 
and culture. For he has constantly taught that religion has always 
been at the origin and development of any true culture; that the 
Christian religion united within itself all that was best of previous 
religions, and has produced a culture that is correspondingly richer 
and more balanced; and, lastly, that our Western or democratic 
way of life rests, when all is said, on the spiritual community which 
is European Christianity; and, if democracy is to be preserved, our 
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modern culture, which is destroying itself through lack of unity, 
must be forced to return to a more unified, more Christian, more 
religious mode of existence. “If Christianity is to regain its 
influence,” he has said, for example, in The Modern Dilemma, “it 
must recover its unity and its social activity.” This has been the 
theme of many of his books and lectures in the past: but the new 
line he has taken is, as we have said, to suggest that the most efficient 
means of arriving at this cultural unity, at least from the educational 
point of view, is the university curriculum based on the literature and 
the philosophy of Christianity. 

Now it is difficult, so long as we remain in the vague, to see any 
objection against Dawson’s general aims. The objections become 
clearer when we discuss specific points. For granted that our Western 
society should in general become more interested in its religious- 
cultural roots, does it follow that the great classics of the Christian 
period are the best educational media for producing the desired 
results? Should we, to put it bluntly, so propagandize our educa- 
tional curriculum as to teach Latin only for the purpose of reading 
St. Augustine, or Greek only for St. Athanasius? And if it should 
be objected that such a posing of the question is unfair, the obvious 
reply is that Dawson’s plan, however sympathetically it may be 
studied, tends to fly apart when specific books are taken into 
consideration. 

But to facilitate further discussion of the question, I have decided 
to cut the Gordian knot and draw up an outline of a typical 
curriculum: 


A) The Patristic Period 

1) Selections from the Apostolic Fathers: Clement, Ignatius, 
Polycarp. 

2) The Shepherd of Hermas and its literary influence. 

3) Alexandrian theology: Clement, Origen (e.g. on the 
Canticle), other works (e.g., Letter to Gregory 
Thaumaturgus; and perhaps here may be added 
Thaumaturgus’ Panegyric on Origen, and Eusebius’ 
Life of Origen). To this school may be attached 
Methodius’ Symposium on Chastity. 

4) The early Martyr-Acts: e.g., Scillitan Martyrs, Perpetua 
and Felicitas, Polycarp, Eusebius’ Letter of the 
Churches of Vienne and Lyons. 
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5) Lactantius, The Divine Institutes, and (if authentic) De 
Ave Phoenice. 

6) Eusebius’ Church History (with perhaps the Panegyric on 
Constantine); selections from the later Church his- 
torians, e.g. Socrates, Sozomen, etc. 

7) Jerome, Letters; some of the Vulgate Old Testament. 

8) Ambrose, the treatises on Virginity, the De officiis 
ministrorum. 

9) Augustine, Confessions, The City of God, Homilies on 
John, the De Trinitate, Enchiridion, and selections 
from some of his other dogmatic works, from the 
Retractationes and the Letters. 

10) Gregory of Nazianzus, some of his funeral eulogies and 
poems /n seipsum. 

11) Basil of Caesarea, To the Youth (urging them to study, 
where profitable, the pagan classics), selections from 
his Letters (e.g., To Athanasius, To a Fallen Monk, 
To Gregory of Nazianzus). 

12) John Chrysostom, Homilies on Matthew, On the Priest- 
hood, On Eutropius, Letters to Olympias, Against the 

Jews, On the Statues. 

13) Gregory of Nyssa, Contra Eunomium, In Hexaemeron, 

De virginitate, The Life of St. Macrina. 

| 14) Athanasius, On the Incarnation, Against the Arians, Life 

of St. Antony, On Virginity. 

15) Gregory the Great, Moralia in lob, selections from the 
Letters. 

16) The Christian novel, Barlaam and Joasaph, attributed to 
John Damascene. 

17) Selections from Christian hymnody: the Ambrosian 
hymns, Venantius, Prudentius (and to this should be 
added his corpus of poetry), Sedulius, and many 
others. 

18) Boethius, De consolatione philosophiae. 

B) From the Medieval Period 

(Here the selection is very wide: but we may enumerate at 
least the following: ) 
1) Isidore of Seville, selections from the Etymologiae. 
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2) Bede’s Ecclesiastical History; and selections from Paul 
the Deacon’s History of the Lombards, Einhard’s Life 
of Charlemagne and some of the works of Luitprand 
of Cremona. 

3) The plays of Hroswitha of Gandersheim, with other 
medieval religious dramas; the Christus Patiens and 
its sources. 

4) The Abelard and Heloise literature, and selections from 
Abelard’s philosophical works: some of the so-called 

“Goliardic” literature and the Carmina Burana. 

5) Selections from Photius, the Suda and other medieval 
lexicons. 

6) Anselm of Canterbury’s Cur Deus Homo, and selections 
from the Monologion and Proslogion. 

7) Selections from Bernard’s Sermons on the Canticle of 
Canticles. 

8) Selections from Pseudo-Dionysius the Areopagite. 

9} Bonaventure, /tinerarium mentis ad Deum, Sermones de 
beata Maria Virgine, with selections from his other 
works, 

10) Selections from Aquinas; with some study of the Latin 
versions of the Arabian philosophers, and the Latin 
versions (e.g., of Proclus) of William of Moerbeke. 

11) Selections from Duns Scotus, Opus Oxoniense. 

12) Giraldus Cambrensis, /tinerary through Wales. 

13) Selections from Alan of Lille, Walter of Chatillon. 

C) Transition to the Vernacular Literatures (e.g.:) 

1) Selections from the troubadours and minnesingers. The 
problem of “courtly love” and its antecedents in the 
Roman elegy and in Arabian poetry. 

2) Beowulf, Niebelungenlied, Chanson de Roland, the Cid. 

3) The Laxdaele Saga, Burnt Njall, The Heimskringla, as 
representative of the sagas; from Irish literature, some 
of the early lyrics, the Tdin Bé Cualnge and The Exile 
of the Sons of Usnech. 

4) The Arthurian legends and Chrétien de Troyes; Wulf- 
ram’s Parzival; Gottfried von Strasbourg’s Tristan; 
Gawain and the Green Knight. 
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5) Aucassin and Nicolette; some of the fabliaux. 

6) Roman de la Rose (part i). 

7) Early Italian poetry and prose: the Franciscans, the 
dolce stil nuovo. 

8) Selections from the works of Dante. 

9) Selections from Boccaccio, Petrarch and his circle. 

10) The Mabinogion. 

11) The Travels of Marco Polo. 

12) Piers Plowman and its background; the works of 
Chaucer; selections from (e.g.) Carleton Brown’s 
Religious Lyrics. 

13) Early French, Spanish, German lyrics. 

14) Machiavelli, The Discourses, The Prince. 

15) Ariosto, Orlando Furioso; Tasso, Gerusalemme Liberata; 
Camoens, Os Lusiadas. 

16) Selections from Rabelais and from Montaigne (esp. his 
Journey to Italy). 

17) The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini. 

18) Various works of Cervantes; selections from the early 
Spanish novel. 

19) Selections from the seventeenth-century Spanish drama, 
especially from the autos of Calderon and Lope de 
Vega. 

20) Selections from Pascal and the Jansenist literature. 

Many a reader, I am sure, will be able to add other important 
titles to this list. It is offered merely by way of a concrete sug- 
gestion. And if in addition to the literary curriculum we consider 
the vast amount of history, philosophy and theology which ought to 
be included, our program will begin to assume startling proportions. 
And yet, what must always be borne in mind is that this program is 
to be substituted for the regular college A.B. How these vast, 
untidily sprawling works (as, for example, The City of God, the 
Roman de la Rose) can ever be reduced to proper pedagogic limits, 
so as to be intelligible to the ordinary American boy as he emerges 
from our secondary schools—this, I feel, is an insoluble problem. 
It may be that many of the educators who are enthusiastic for 
Dawson’s plan do not fully realize how unmanageable many of the 
most important works on our list are. Having picked up perhaps a 
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few phrases to describe (say) the views of Augustine or Boethius, 
we may have forgotten (if we ever knew) how difficult and, at times, 
how utterly boring it can be to wade through the City of God or the 
Consolation of Philosophy. And the same can be said with equal 
truth of many another patristic or medieval work. For even granting 
that Sophocles’ views on the problem of pain are not as profound 
as those of Augustine or Chrysostom, yet he does manage to express 
them in the Oedipus, a short, readable play of some 1530 lines. But 
when we come to the masterpieces on our list, of all the fine things 
that can be said of them, it surely cannot be maintained that they 
tended to be concise. On the question of pain, for instance, consider 
this short excerpt from Isidore of Seville’s Dialogue between the 
Erring Soul and Man’s Reason: 


Man: _I toss in anguish, my mind is enflamed, my heart fails me, my heart 
is overwhelmed with anguish. . . . Adversity hems me round, 
tribulation besets me, crushed as I am with misery, buried by 
sorrow, overwhelmed with mental affliction. And nowhere can I 
find consolation, peace, comfort, escape from pain, etc., etc. 

Reason: This pain that is a result of evil should not crush you, but teach 
you. Suffering such as this should not lower you, but raise you up. 
Man’s sorrow should not destroy, but educate. For the more that 
we suffer in this life, the more consolation we shall have for the 
next life. The more affliction we have now, the more happiness is 
saved up for us then. The more we are chastised in this life, the 
cleaner shall we be on the last day, etc., etc. 


And much more of the same continues for many pages—but we spare 
our readers. Such is a random passage from one of the works which 
is also reprinted, in translation, by Anne Fremantle in her admirable 
Treasury of Early Christianity’; and I think it would be admitted 
that the passage is by no means exceptional. In fact, the shelves 
which hold those massive volumes of Migne—and now the increasing 
number of series of translations—are witness to the fact that the 
patristic and medieval writers never stinted on quantity. And yet 
all, who (like myself) are devoted to the Fathers of the Church, 
would insist that to serve them up in little excerpts taken from 
uncertain English translations would surely be a disservice to educa- 
tion—and a gross misrepresentation of our Christian literature. 





Viking Press, New York, 1953. 
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Dawson’s plan, then, if feasible at all, would seem to be adaptable 
only at the graduate level. And even here, unless I am mistaken, 
it would be the rare graduate student that could do justice to it. 
And although our prime consideration has all along been for the 
student, might we not apply what we have said, positis ponendis, to 
the teacher? For who would honestly be equipped to inaugurate 
such a course—except perhaps a handful of medievalists? Through 
entirely no fault of their own, the ordinary lecturers in (say) 
English, Classics, the Romance languages, would readily admit their 
inadequacy in a field that demanded such extensive preparation in 
so many different branches of learning and literature. Dawson, I 
suppose, would agree with Curtius when, in his European Literature, 
he laments the passing of the great universal geniuses (Goethe, for 
instance). But surely such an attitude is unrealistic in an age which 
demands more preparation from the specialist in a single author 
than ancient scholars required from a master of many fields. No — 
useful purpose is served by an educational idealism which constantly 
yearns to go back to the Middle Ages. 

At the same time, Dawson’s suggestion, for all its impracticality, 
stands perhaps as a kind of beacon to warn us to check our course 
and to make sure that the pilots of our American education are 
steering according to a reasonable, enlightened plan. There are 
many defects in our educational system at all levels; and these can 
only be solved by democratic discussion among teachers and edu- 
cators who are intelligent, literate, humane in the best sense of the 
word. It can hardly be my task to discuss these problems here. But, 
to bring our argument full circle, it is clear that the Dawson Plan, 
for all its good intentions, will not solve them. And that the sug- 
gestion should come at a time when all religious groups are striving 
to promote civil tolerance among themselves and to elicit the attention 
of the State, strikes me as peculiarly unfortunate. For I can only 
say that I do not think it very forward-moving of Christian, and 
much less of Catholic, education to wrap itself up in its virtue and 
immure itself within the monastery of the Christian classics as 
though this were the forlorn hope of Western religion and culture. 
Such a gesture would be nothing less than a sign of defeat and 
despair. And it would ultimately be unchristian precisely because 
it is pessimistic and unrealistic. It would be the grimmest irony if 
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we Christians of the New World should now voluntarily create our 
own ghetto, even though this be merely in the realm of philosophy, 
literature and culture. For this would not have the justification, 
much less the dignity, of the primitive catacombs. It may be that 
Dawson is ultimately mistaken in imagining our present situation as 
the result of destructive, centrifugal forces. For the perfection of 
Christian culture will not be achieved by turning the clock back or 
by countering force with force: it can only move forward and develop 
like a living organism, growing ever stronger by subtle interaction 
with its environment, assimilating what is best and creating what is 
ever new though remaining in its nucleus ever old. 





There is a precious line from 
Hopkins which reads: This Jack, 
joke, potsherd, patch, matchwood, 
immortal diamond, is immortal 
diamond, It could have been said 
of the human body. 


YEATS AND 
THE HUMAN BODY 


WILLIAM NOON 


A RETROSPECTIVE ViEW of William Butler Yeats’s prose and poetry 
suggests a number of striking contrasts between his early and his 
later work. One such contrast is Yeats’s attitude toward the human 
body. A poet’s attitude or feeling about the body is likely to be an 
important clue to an understanding of his poems. The poetic Way is 
so nearly identical with what Charles Williams has called the 
“Affirmation of Images” that we can hardly read any major poetry 
without to some extent reflecting on its meaning in terms of the basic 
human-body metaphors involved. 

In Dante’s case, the Beatrician way is to affirm the validity of all 
its poetic images in terms of their relation to the bodily image of a 
girl. In the case of Yeats, there is a curious change in the human- 
body imagery as the years go on. This change in imagery suggests 
a shift in attitude toward the meaning of the body, a meaning with 
which Yeats’s later poetry sometimes seems at a loss to cope. 

The ever-increasing importance which Yeats gave to the human 
body is not what we might at first expect to find in an aging poet. 
Furthermore, the sexual, bodily emphasis in the later poems is of 
such a nature, so stark and at times so brutally physiological, as to 
contrast rather disconcertingly with the spiritualizing tendency which 
Yeats elsewhere maintains. Yeats seems quite irrevocably committed 
to this spiritualizing tendency in order that he may be consistent 
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with his own philosophical poetic creed. The seemingly unconscious 
preoccupation with body metaphors and images in the later poetry 
strikes us with surprise since the total context of Yeats’s poetic and 
prose work reveals a more or less conscious effort to set the body 
aside, to construct a mythology where souls alone are important 
and real. 

A re-reading of Yeats with a view to understanding how he con- 
ceived the relation between soul and body leads us to believe that 
he saw the relation as a kind of unintelligible dichotomy. It appears 
to have been for him a contradiction which he could not, inside or 
outside of poetry, ever consciously resolve. He made an effort at 
resolution, and this effort, partly in the poetry, if properly described, 
should illuminate and help us to understand the poems better. I 
should like to argue that Yeats’s failure to resolve so important a 
question left him with an imperfect view of the human person, and 
deprived his poetry in some measure of the validity which it might 
otherwise have had. 

I do not mean to say that Yeats’s failure to resolve this body-soul 
paradox was fatal to his poetry. In the later poems, at any rate, he 
saw each of the two actualities in the contrast clearly enough so as to 
be able to state the paradox with no little imaginative force. But his 
inability to think of man as a body-soul, his oscillation in imagining 
man as now all-soul, and now all-body, would seem to limit the range 
of reality in his poetic vision, and to qualify our final judgment of 
Yeats the poet. 

It need not surprise us that Yeats’s first published poems pay little 
attention to the physical aspects of the human body. They are the 
poems of the Celtic Twilight, of Pre-Raphaelite paleness and pallor. 
Curiously enough, at a time when the physical aspects of human love 
and the vitality of the human body must have presented themselves 
most forcibly to the youthful Yeats, there are almost no traces of 
this physical vitality in his poetry. It is not that the early poems 
might be called “chaste.” Chastity always manifests a keen aware- 
ness of sex’s existence. The chastity of a mature man or woman is 
neither an intellectual loathing of sexuality nor a fearful reluctance 
to admit that the body is real. Some measure of humility before the 
body is necessary in order that the renouncement of the body may 
acquire significance and value. 
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Long before The Vision, long before Yeats evolved his rationale 
of “The Masque,” his youthful poems never go beyond a vague, 
“poeticized” allusion to the human form. In tone, the love poems 
are all poems of the soul. “Ephemera,” for example, concludes: 


Before us lies eternity; our souls 
Are love, and a continual farewell. 


The well-known “When You Are Old” finds the youthful Yeats tell- 
ing his love: 

How many loved your moments of glad grace 

And loved your beauty with love false or true 

But one man loved the pilgrim soul in you, 

And loved the sorrows of your changing face. 


In all the early love poems, it is the same story: Yeats represents 
himself as the lover of the pilgrim soul. In his epitaph, “The 
Countess Cathleen in Paradise,” he is content to write: 


Leave the body’s coloured pride 
Underneath the grass and clover. 


His epitaph on the Countess Cathleen is typical of the whole period. 
Though he sometimes alludes briefly to the physical “charms” of his 
loved one, his aliusions are pale and generic and devoid of life: 


And his neck and his breast and his arms 
Were drowned in her long dim hair. 
—The Host of the Air 


You need but lift a pearl-pale hand 
And bind up your long hair and sigh. 
—He Gives His Beloved Certain Rhymes 


And cover the pale blossoms of your breasts 
With your dim heavy hair. 
—The Lover Asks Forgiveness Because 
of His Many Moods 
A glimmering girl 
With apple blossom in her hair. 
—The Song of the Wandering Aengus 
With her cloud-pale eyelids falling on 
dream-dimmed eyes. 
—He Tells of a Valley Full of Lovers 


There is a sameness about all the images, all the figures. They 
soon become tiresome in their merely decorative physical details, 
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sometimes thin and repetitious, sometimes downright vapid. Yeats 
cannot be describing any human body which he has seen with his 
own eyes. The “spirituality” of his body-image is never won at the 
cost of treating the physical body as though it were relevant or real. 
The body moves wraith-like through the poems: Yeats seems to be 
writing love poems to disembodied ghosts. 

About the same time that Yeats was writing these poems, he was 
also busy writing essays. The youthful essays convince us, if we 
needed proof, that Yeats at this period was determined to keep the 
body, if not out of his life, at least out of his poetry. One of the 
essays in Ideas of Good and Evil is significantly entitled, “The 
Autumn of the Body,” and in it Yeats writes: “I lost the desire of 
describing outward things, and found that I took little pleasure in a 
book unless it was spiritual and unemphatic.” 

This essay was written in 1898, nine years after the publication 
of Crossways, and a year before the appearance of The Wind Among 
the Reeds. In the same essay, Yeats writes about the arts as “filling 
our thoughts with the essences of things and not with things.” In 
another essay, “Moods,” in the same book, Yeats writes: “Literature 
differs from explanatory and scientific writing in being wrought 
about a mood, or a community of moods, as the body is wrought 
about an invisible soul.” 

It is not difficult to understand why Synge should have given Yeats 
the following advice: 

The strong things of life are needed in poetry also, to show that what is 
exalted and tender is not made by feeble blood. It may almost be said that 
before verse can be human again, it must learn to be brutal. 


Yeats saw the wisdom in what his young friend had told him. He 
accepted Synge’s advice and resolved to follow it. It was crucial, 
as he tells us, for his later development: “I did not see until Synge 
began to write, that we must renounce the deliberate creation of a 
kind of Holy City in the imagination, and express the individual.” 
At this point it would be interesting if we knew to what extent 
Jansenism might account for Yeats’s reluctance to accept the human 
body into his early poems. To some extent, the Victorian ideal of 
female “spirituality” accounts for it. Jansenism, however, did live 
on in Ireland long after it had spent itself in France, and certain 
Jansenistic survivals may well have conditioned Yeats as a young 
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man to view the body as something ugly, and possibly evil. Such a 
conditioning would go far to explain his overspiritualization of the 
body when he was young, and for the subsequent almost brutal 
reaction from that tendency in some of his later poems. Specula- 
tively, the unity of soul and body remained always unclear in his 
mind. Philosophically, he seems to have longed for a sort of 
spiritualistic monism. Yet growing older, when he came to write his 
poetry, the stark fact of the human body’s physical existence was 
something he no longer cared to ignore. 

Yeats came the nearest to working in the light of a harmonious 
view of the relationship between soul and body during “the middle 
period” of his life—that is, from the time of the crucial influence of 
Synge until the days when The Vision begins to dominate all his 
work. Peter Ure has pointed out that “Unity of Being” is the central 
theme of the elegy, “In Memory of Major Robert Gregory.” Gone 
are the glimmering angels’ feet of the epitaph on the Countess 
Cathleen; instead we hear of the “muscular youth” of Mayo men, 
and of how the mind of Major Gregory outran the feet of horses. 

It would not be far wrong to say that the search for “Unity of 
Being” is the dominant theme of all the poems in Yeats’s middle 
period. Two of these, the companion pieces, “The Magi” and “The 
Dolls,” show a marked advance in the corporeally significant detail. 
In another, “The Phases of the Moon,” Aherne remarks: 


All dreams of the soul 
End in a beautiful man’s or woman’s body. 


And Robartes asks: 


Have you not always known it? 


This colloquy between Aherne and Robartes is reminiscent of a 
passage in the Autobiographies, “The Trembling of the Veil,” which 
was written ten years earlier: 

I thought that in man and race alike there is something called “Unity of 
Being,” using that term as Dante used it when he compared beauty in the 
Convito to a perfectly proportioned human body. 

Later in the same book, Yeats makes almost the same verbal state- 
ment, and adds that as a young man at art school in London with 
A. E. Russell, he would never have used such an expression,—“like 
that of a perfectly proportioned human body.” In the same book, 
he describes Maude Gonne: “Her whole body seemed a master work 


of long laboring thought.” 
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It would be possible to quote many passages from the prose and 
poetry of Yeats’s middle period to show that at this time he was not 
far from seeing that the reality of the human person can only be 
caught by the poet who sees the soul in a body. Without the body, 
the soul would not exist in this world. Christian asceticism, nowhere 
so rigorous as in Holy Ireland, aimed at disciplining the body, not 
eliminating it. Yeats lived outside the Catholic tradition of his 
countrymen. But ingrained Catholic dogmas like the resurrection 
of the body and the Blessed Virgin’s bodily Assumption into heaven 
sooner or later were bound to come to his notice. At any rate, as he 
grew older, he tended to commit himself in his poetry to the view 
that the body gives an imprint of personal value to one’s existence in 
the world. “Michael Robartes and the Dancer” is so far from 
wishing to read the secret of the person in some “autumnal decline” 
of the body that the principal speaker in the dialogue seems content 
to say at last that it is only in the body that this secret may 
be disclosed: 


She: I have heard said 
There is great danger in the body. 


He: Did God in portioning wine and bread 
Give man His thought or His mere body? 


“Among School Children” develops much the same theme: the soul 
does not reach its full self-possession by wishing away the body, nor 
by treating it as somehow alien and unreal: 


Labour is blossoming or dancing where 
The body is not bruised to pleasure soul. 


Such passages manifest a growing realization on Yeats’s part of 
the body’s importance for the personal life—and for the poetry 
which would interpret or symbolize this life for another’s contem- 
plative regard. At the same time, we might be careful not to 
generalize too broadly from this evidence. By and large, even in 
this middle period, Yeats remained more of a Neo-Platonist than a 
realist. His interest in spiritualism became absorbing; he was an 
habitué of the spiritualistic séance. We might say that he freed his 
mind from the Manichean heresy that body is evil or unimportant, 
without having fully accepted the Franciscan idea that body is good. 
Two symbols, the Tower and the Winding Stair, are the symbols 
which most often and most appropriately describe his state of mind, 
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an attitude of Neo-Platonic aloofness. He still groups the Saint with 


the Hunchback and the Fool: 
The wagon-wheel 
pcb aake ahd acta cb ahaa is drawn betwixt 
Deformity of body and of mind. 


These last quoted lines are taken from “The Phases of the Moon,” a 
chapter in The Vision; they suggest already the dominant role that 
The Vision will play in Yeats’s later poetic work. To understand his 
complex attitude toward the body in this third final phase, some 
attention to relevant passages in The Vision may be helpful. 

Phase Fifteen of the lunar cycle of The Vision is called “the 
Phase of Complete Beauty.” The human body in that phase is 
described in these terms: 

Its own body possesses the greatest possible beauty, being indeed that 
body which the soul will permanently inhabit, when all its phases have 
been repeated according to the number allotted: that which we call the 
clarified or Celestial Body. 


The term, “clarified or Celestial Body,” sounds like an echo of the 
Christian eschatology, but the content of that term is something 
quite different as Yeats employs it. In fact, it is difficult to see how 
Yeats’s “Celestial Body” is a body at all. Yeats is careful to 
explain that it is not the actual human body, for which he reserves 
the unlovely name, “Husk.” “Passionate Body” is the “Masque” 
of this “Husk.” Both, Yeats tells us, will disappear as the soul 
becomes progressively purified: 

Spirit is the future, Passionate Body the present, Husk the past, deriving 
its name from the husk that is abandoned by the sprouting seed. 


“We seek Spirit as complete self-realization”: but if pure spirit 
is complete self-realization, an Incarnational view, either of life or 
of poetry, is a hindrance rather than a help. The theological analogy 
of the Incarnation cannot possess much relevance for poetics unless 
we conceive the Incarnation as the assumption by a divine Person 
of a nature finite and humble: The Word made flesh. In the light 
of such an analogy, poetry might seek, not so much to reduce body 
to spirit as to take up into poetry the weak things of the flesh so that 
henceforth they might exist in a marvelous new manner of meaning 
with the life of poetry itself. Poetry cannot afford to “abandon” 
the body or even to pretend that the body might disappear. 
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Yeats’s section on “Celestial Bodies” in The Vision also contains 
a puzzling reference to Pope Pius XI’s encyclical on Christian 
marriage, Casti Connubii, which appeared in 1930: 

The present Pope has said in his last Encyclical that the natural union 

of man and woman has a kind of sacredness. He thought doubtless of the 
marriage of Christ and the Church, whereas I see in it a symbol of that 
eternal instant where the antinomy is resolved. It is not the resolution itself. 
There is a passage in Lucretius translated by Dryden, to the great scandal 
of his enemy Collier, which is quite conclusive. 
However conclusive the passage in Lucretius may have seemed to 
Yeats, it must be admitted that these sentences of Yeats are not very 
conclusive in themselves. Yeats’s context nowhere makes it clear 
precisely what antinomy he is talking about: body and soul? life 
and death? the relations of men and women and the birth of 
children? (All these subjects are mentioned in the context.) Also, 
since, in quoting, Yeats characteristically gives no clue as to what 
passage in Lucretius (or Dryden) he is referring, we cannot be sure 
of his precise point. Perhaps Yeats meant to say: The Pope sees 
in human marriage a symbol of the union of Christ and the Church, 
whereas I see it as a symbol of that state of oneness in which the 
contradictory aspects of life as human beings know it are resolved. 
Whether Yeats meant that or not, it appears clearly that whereas 
the Pope seems to argue from the sacredness of the “natural union 
of man and woman,” a situation which involves bodies as well as 
souls, Yeats regards whatever “sacredness” there may be in such a 
natural union as purely symbolic of the “eternal instant” when souls 
alone unite. 

The six “States of the Soul” which Yeats considers in Book III 
of The Vision describe a progressive fading away of the body. 
Needless to say, the Nicean dogma of the resurrection of the body 
would be unintelligible in such a system. The “sixth state” deprives 
the soul, as well as the body, of all individuality. The abandonment 
of matter prepares the way for the loss of the soul. Father Walter 
Ong, S.J., in an illuminating note on the dogma of the Assumption 
(“The Lady and the Issue,” Month, December, 1951) remarks that 
the spirituality of Mary is in “a strange way” keyed to her material 
role: “Mary, in a peculiar way is body—being woman, the symbol 
of body—whose claim to glory is her having been prepared to give 
a body to her Son.” 
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If we turn again to the Autobiographies, we find in the last of 
these, “Dramatis Personae,” other signs that Yeats the thinker has 
given up the effort to find “Unity of Being” in anything like an 
Incarnational view of the oneness of soul and body. Time has 
brought Yeats himself around to the position of the Magi, a position 
which his poetry earlier had criticized. Now he, too, is troubled by 

The uncontrollable mystery on the bestial floor. 


In the section of “Dramatis Personae” entitled “Estrangement,” 
Yeats attributes the modern man’s sense of spiritual alienation to the 
dogma of the Incarnation for its having “invoked modern science and 
modern efficiency and individualized emotion.” This is the way he 
views the root of the “estrangement”: 

Western civilization, religion and magic insist on power and therefore 
on body, and hence these three doctrines—efficient rule, the Incarnation, 
thaumaturgy. Eastern thoughts answer to these with indifference to rule, 
scorn of the flesh, contemplation of the formless. 

Since Yeats conceived the Incarnation and Western civilization in 
this manner, it is easy to understand why he gave his own spiritual 
allegiance to the mythical Byzantium, and why the physical body 
continued to trouble his poetry and his thoughts. One wonders if 
“scorn of the flesh” and “contemplation of the formless” open up 
as many possibilities for poetry as, for example, Eliot’s very different 
view of Incarnation: 

The hint half guessed, the gift half understood. 


But Eliot’s view of the “actuality” of the Incarnation is something 
which Yeats could never bring himself to acknowledge: 

Here the impossible union 

Of spheres of existence is actual .. . 

—Dry Salvages, V 

In his play, The Words Upon the Window Pane, Yeats represents 
Swift speaking through the medium’s voice in the following fashion 
to Stella: 


It is the thought of the great Chrysostom who wrote in a famous passage 
that women loved according to the soul, loved as saints can love, keep their 
beauty longer, have greater happiness than women loved according to the 


flesh. 


One thinks again of Dante, and the Pilgrim making his way to 
Beatrice, who is grace. But in the tradition of Dante, Beatrice the 
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sign of Christ is also Beatrice the woman, and Dante the Pilgrim 
is also Dante the mortal man. Francis Fergusson, in Dante’s Drama 
of the Mind, remarks: “The love which shakes Dante’s humanity is 
one with the Primo Amore which creates hell.” It is always possible 
for human love to become perverse, to forget the first Love. But 
body and soul are not so disparate, as Dante views them, that the 
two loves may never be reconciled. Francesca and Paolo float on 
the black air of Hell, but there is room in Dante’s Paradise for 
Piccarda and Rahab. 

Another play of Yeats, The Resurrection, is built around his 
awareness that the first Christological heresy (of the Docetists) was 
not the denial of Christ’s divinity, but the refusal to believe that God 
could have taken on a physically real body in the flesh: 


The Greek: The heart of a phantom is beating. 
Man has begun to die! 


In terms of his own poetics, Yeats was in a particularly sympathetic 
position to sense the terror unto death which the Greek in his play 
experiences, for whom the Incarnation is the fatal “rock of 
stumbling.” 

Poets not infrequently set aside their own poetics when they come 
to write their poems. In his poetry, Yeats reveals a radical dis- 
satisfaction with his own speculative dismissal of the body. Not 
even for Yeats the visionary would the claims of the body be stilled. 
On this earth, at any rate, Yeats saw that a man or a woman cannot 
live as if the spirit were all that existed. The human situation must 
take the body into account. A man not only possesses his body; his 
body is a part of his being, of himself. The Crazy Jane poems are 
very articulate on this point: 


‘Fair and foul are near of kin, 


And fair needs foul,’ I cried. 


But love has pitched his mansion in 
The place of excrement. 


Even in these poems, it is worth noting, however, that Yeats identifies 
the physical, corporeal aspects of love with that which is foul. If he 
had ever found an answer to the question or mystery of “Unity in 
Being,” he could hardly have thought of the reproductive organs 
as “the place of excrement.” 

Two other poems which manifest an interest in the sheerly physical 
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aspects of sexual love are significantly ascribed to a chambermaid: 
The Chambermaid’s First and Second Songs. These love songs of 
Yeats’s final period are as silent on the role of the soul as those of 
the first period are silent on the role of the body. And though Yeats 
now asserts the primacy of the physical, corporeal aspects of love, 
his assertion shows that he regards the sexual act as mostly beastly. 
The presence of the body becomes irrational or “crazy.” “The 
Lady’s First Song” says: 

What hurts the soul 

My soul adores 


No better than a beast 
Upon all fours. 


In “The Lady’s Second Song,” the first woman declares: 


He shall love my soul as though 
Body were not at all. 


And the second woman answers: 


He shall love your body 
Untroubled by the soul. 


In the voices of the two women, we hear the two men who were 
Yeats arguing with one another—the coldly speculative Visionary 
who longed to free his world of bodies altogether, and the poet with 
a human heart, who in the prayer for his own old age makes the 
curious request of God: 

God guard me from those thoughts men think 
In the mind alone; 

He that sings a lasting song 

Thinks in a marrow bone. . 


ee 


I pray — for fashion’s word is out 
And prayer comes round again — 
That I may seem, though I die old, 
A foolish passionate man. 


The human situation here may be “foolish”—and somewhat 
pathetic—but the poetry succeeds in achieving dignity and wisdom 
in utterane>. In putting the body back into the poetry, Yeats gives 
us an image which invites attention to that “something in man and 
race alike,” which, echoing Dante, he once called “Unity of Being.” 
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Thomists and Pragmatists have for many years 
been engaged in an assault on each other's philo- 
sophical positions. But it is not often that a 
member of one camp confronts the other as directly 
as here. Professor Morris of the University of 
Georgia speaks for an improved environment of 
debate, speaks with some thorns but not without 
roses. He has courteously accepted the suggestion of 
the editors that Father Harvanek supply a rejoinder. 


Deaf Men’s Quarrels 
VAN CLEVE MORRIS 
I 


CHAPTER FOUR OF Jacques Maritain’s recent book The Range of 
Reason is a restatement of his article of the same title’ published 
in 1944 in which he commented upon an essay in two parts appear- 
ing earlier that same year by Prof. W. H. Sheldon.’ In this essay 
the author examined the possibilities for philosophical cooperation 
between Thomists and Pragmatists by showing how certain philo- 
sophical issues are considered similarly by each. His conclusion 
was positive and his outlook optimistic, and he asked for others 
interested in philosophic peace to come forward and be heard. 
Who came forward, as we have said, was Maritain, but unfortu- 
nately Sheldon’s optimism was not wholly confirmed. Maritain 
quite justifiably lauded the excellence of Sheldon’s piece, but the 
burden of his argument was that the intellectual schism between 
Thomism and Pragmatism was too deep to be healed even by the 
very profound and incisive prescriptions suggested by Sheldon. 
What we are going to have to settle for, said Maritain, is a condition 


“Philosophical Cooperation and Intellectual Justice,” The Modern Schoolman, 22:1-15, 


November 1944. 
2“Can Philosophers Cooperate?,” The Modern Schoolman, 21:71-82, January, and 


131-142, March 1944. 
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of mutual respect among philosophers and their philosophies and 
a pervading sense of intellectual justice which will enable men of 
deep conviction and honest good will to live with one another. If 
this quite limited objective could be taken, “it would be possible to 
see the development of a certain philosophical cooperation . . . 
instead of the deaf-men’s quarrels in which philosophical discussions 
consist today.’”” 

There is, sadly enough, little evidence that the cause of intellectual 
justice has been advanced in the ten years since these words were 
first put to paper or that the laudable objective of cooperation is 
any less unattainable than it has hitherto seemed to be. On the 
contrary, Our most recent experience seems to suggest the opposite, 
that philosophers, in spite of their efforts at unity, seem only to 
breed more diversity, and that the degeneration of mutual respect 
into disrespect and suspicion occurs so quickly and readily as to 
appear almost inevitable and automatic. To our sorrow a very 
strong case could be made for the view that philosophic inquiry is 
of such a character that it stirs conflict and disagreement and 
that to be a philosopher means to be a partisan who constantly seeks 
but constantly fails to communicate his ideas to others for the simple 
reason that he is dealing with essentially incommunicable material. 

But only the faint of heart are led in this direction. This is no 
platform for those who have any sensibility for the advance of 
reason and the enrichment of man’s world. And philosophers should 
therefore be forever grateful for lonely voices like Sheldon and 
Maritain who can be heard occasionally crying in the wilderness 
for men to be men. If it will do any good, here is a Pragmatist 
who wishes also to be heard, not with any delusions about making 
the next ten years any different from the last, but hoping only in 
my own tiny way to add to a chorus that must be made to swell in 
years to come if philosophy is not to drift once again into popular 
disrepute. 

I should say in preface that my study of Thomism has been 
singularly augmented by a rather extended visit among Thomists.* 
During this visit I had the unusual opportunity to work, and live, 


8J. Maritain, The Range of Reason, p. 50. 
‘From January 30 to March 25, 1954 at a leading Catholic university in the United 


States. 
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and study among those of an opposite persuasion. I discussed at 
great length the fundamental ideas of each tradition and therefore 
had the opportunity to explore in a very personal way the head- 
waters of metaphysical thought and the fork in the stream from 
which the two great rivers of Thomism and Pragmatism flow. What 
is more important, however, is the chance this visit has provided for 
witnessing at first hand how Thomists think, how they react to 
Pragmatism face to face, and what attitude they consequently bring 
to the problem of cooperation and intellectual justice which is here 
under view. I must say in all candor that the portents do not seem 
especially encouraging, but the scope of my candor is sufficient to 
believe also that the reaction would be essentially the same were a 
Thomist to spend an equivalent amount of time among Pragmatists. 

In a sense then I address my remarks to both Thomists and 
Pragmatists, although I am sure the reader will realize that, being 
a Pragmatist, I am subject to all of the infirmities which any 
partisan always feels in discussing problematic issues. To be sure, 
the Thomist would find himself in the same position. At any rate 
the issue seems to require more discussion, and a Pragmatist here- 
with proposes to discuss it. 

It must be made clear that, in weighing the problem of philosophic 
accord, I do not intend dealing with philosophic issues as such, as 
Sheldon sought to do. What needs to be done is to examine the 
field on which philosophic discourse takes place to determine if 
possible the ground rules—the etiquette and method of disputation— 
which ought to prevail in any speculative conversation. The 
remainder of the paper is therefore devoted to an examination of 
two sets of criticisms. The first is a series of seven objections which 
are mutually leveled against Thomists and Pragmatists, one by the 
other. Because they thus seem to cancel one another out, they are 
of little assistance to us except to suggest that they should be avoided 
by both disputants. The second set is a pair of criticisms which 
Pragmatists make of Thomists, not as philosophers qua philosophers, 
remember, but as competitors on the field of philosophy and meta- 
physics. These may or may not be leveled against Pragmatists as 
well; not being a Thomist I couldn’t say. If so they could perhaps 
be taken up in a future issue of this journal, together with other 
Thomist criticisms of the polemic etiquette of Pragmatists. 
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II 


Of all the charges exchanged between Thomists and Pragmatists, 
perhaps the most familiar is the charge of arrogance. It is sort of 
a rule of thumb in intellectual circles that if you can succeed in 
hanging the albatross of arrogance on your opponent you have scored 
a major coup in the colloquy. For this same reason each side avoids 
this charge with all its ingenuity and will go to desperate ends to 
prevent its successful penetration into the argument. Thus we see 
Thomists charging Pragmatists with arrogance because they dare to 
believe that the world man inhabits is the genuine and real world 
that philosophers seek, that nature provides nothing higher than man 
to explain his existence and behavior, in short that man has no end 
higher than himself. On the other hand Pragmatists charge 
Thomists with arrogance for daring to believe that tiny, insignificant 
man can ascertain with certitude the world the Thomist speaks of, 
that this vast, complicated, and enormous universe of ours can be 
made to yield to the feeble mentality of an organism which is but a 
speck living on an earth which is itself nothing but a speck drifting 
through the cosmos. Although both of these charges contain a 
fraction of validity it would seem the better part of wisdom to avoid 
using them, for they only incite animus in either party and interfere 
with true philosophic discussion. 

A second charge, and ironic in its diametric contrast to the first, is 
that of cowardice. Here the Thomist brands the Pragmatist with 
excessive timidity in not meeting the challenge of metaphysics, in not 
using courageously the full intellectual powers he possesses and thus 
moving confidently to an understanding of the innermost secrets of 
the universe. In return, the Pragmatist claims that the Thomist, 
unhappy and frustrated in this world of heartaches and disappoint- 
ments, seeks to create a haven to which he can eventually repair in 
peace and beatitude, a place where he no longer will be required to 
face the torments and troubles of this life “here below.” Unable to 
fathom the world he directly knows, says the Pragmatist, the Thomist 
creates in his mind the world he wants to know. Here again, the 
tempers rise on both sides and an armistice in the use of these tactics 
would be most welcome. 

A third idea, much less sinister, is the claim by each side that it 
is growing in favor, that its movement is gaining in strength and 
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numbers, and that sooner or later the world of men will ultimately 
be united in its embrace. Thus we hear the Thomist claiming that 
the philosophia perennis is experiencing a recrudescence and that the 
Western world at least is finding in its moderate realism an accurate 
picture of the universe after all. Likewise the Pragmatist asserts that, 
though young, its eventual destiny is to explain to man what he has 
known only vaguely and haltingly, i.e., that he is the master of him- 
self. The advent of science is to be increasingly regarded as a 
profound and signal event in human history, and with every turn of 
the earth on its axis Pragmatism shall drive itself deeper and deeper 
into the minds of men. Only time, as the old saying goes, will tell. 
Fourth, we notice that each point of view likes to show its ready 
confirmation of what Wild has called “that vague, incipient 
philosophy which we know as common sense.” This argument seems 
to have a strong appeal, although on closer examination one wonders 
why. It is admittedly agreed that thought must necessarily start 
with common sense, and it is likewise affirmed by both Thomists and 
Pragmatists that the special function of philosophy is to refine and 
improve on common sense. But immediately the question arises as 
to which aspects of common sense need improving on and which are 
adequate as they stand. To this there is no ready metaphysical 
answer save for the variant answers which stem from philosophers’ 
differing notions of common sense itself. Furthermore, what dis- 
tinguishes an improvement on common sense from a deviation from 
it is also without suitable standards. It must be concluded therefore 
that the claim that one is supporting common sense provides no 
criterion whatsoever of the validity and certitude of one’s philosophy. 
In the fifth place, we often hear the statement by Thomists that the 
Pragmatists themselves think Thomistically, that they think and act 
in conformity with the first principles even though they are unaware 
of it. A handy example is the principle of non-contradiction which 
of course governs all thought even before the Pragmatist opens his 
mouth to speak. Likewise Pragmatists insist that Thomists think 
pragmatically, that they employ it in particular in their metaphysical 
proofs for various propositions. The demonstration spoken of as 
the reductio ad absurdum is an obvious example of testing the 
validity of an idea, finding it wanting, and turning therefore to its 
opposite. As for the first claim, I have the feeling that Pragmatists 
would readily admit to it; they would say that to expect modern man 
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with some 2,000 years of conditioning at the hands of Aristotelianism 
to forthwith invent de novo and in toto a new way of thinking, while 
discarding all old terms and forms, is to expect the impossible. But 
they would not agree that this invalidates the position itself, for no 
new way of thought can possibly express itself to men in anything 
but old and familiar forms; this is by nature the primary occupa- 
tional hazard ef philosophizing. As for the opposite claim, I have 
been unable in my study to ascertain what the Thomist response 
would be. In a slightly different way we have seen in the third and 
fourth criticisms above a certain inclination of Thomism to submit 
itself to the verdict of the common man and to trust in this quite 
pragmatic test for at least a portion of its claim to truth. On the 
other hand we all know that Thomism rests upon self-evident truths 
which do not require the confirmation of experience. This ambiv- 
alence is more succinctly illustrated by the classic encyclical of Pope 
Leo XIII of 1879" in which he is able to state on page 19: 


Therefore, Venerable Brethren, as often as We contemplate the good, the 
force, and the singular advantages to be derived from this [St. Thomas’ ] 
system of philosophy which Our Fathers so dearly loved, We think it 
hazardous that its special honor should not always and everywhere remain, 
especially when it is established that daily experience, and the judgment of 
the greatest men, and, to crown all, the voice of the Church, have favored the 
scholastic philosophy. (Italics mine) 


This seems to be a pontifical endorsement of the medieval and 
modern Thomistic view that Thomism has an inner validity which 
does not rest upon extrinsic verification and which therefore is time- 
less and eternal. But four pages later he is able to say 


. . . for if anything is taken up with too great subtlety by the scholastic 
doctors, or too carelessly stated—if there be anything that ill agrees with the 
discoveries of a later age, or, in a word, improbable in whatever way, it does 
not enter Our mind to propose that for imitation to Our age. 


A close reading of the context of this statement will reveal that Leo 
was distinguishing between St. Thomas and “the scholastic doctors,” 
but in light of the sentiment expressed it is hardly conceivable that 
the Church would “propose for imitation” to our age even a doctrine 
of St. Thomas which seemed “improbable in whatever way.” We find 
therefore an inclination here to view Scholastic doctrine both as 
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eternally valid and as subject to change in a later age. However, in 
view of the ambiguity, perhaps it would be more appropriate to stick 
to the Thomistic doctrine itself and, if a Pragmatist may venture a 
Thomistic answer, to say that Thomistic thinkers would prefer to 
consider their doctrine as self-contained and independent of the 
pragmatic test of historical experience. In any event, we have a 
criticism which each position feels it can legitimately apply to the 
other, although as we have seen, the Thomists would seek to dis- 
allow it. 

Our sixth couplet of charge and countercharge goes somewhat 
deeper. It concerns the explanation for the historical rise of so many 
different philosophies. Pragmatists are continually confounded by 
trying to reconcile the idea of self-evident truths with the historical 
fact that men have seldom agreed on what they are. If Scholastic 
first principles are so supremely self-evident and if the grasp of being 
from which they stem is so unavoidable, and if finally the system of 
thought they inevitably lead to has been given the approval of the 
Church, why is it that men persist in rejecting all this as the ultimate 
truth of their lives? Why, in short, are we not one good metaphysical 
company, all agreeing on one, true doctrine? The Thomist claims 
that this is due to the fact that metaphysics is difficult, that even great 
thinkers avoid it, that if they faced the metaphysical problem 
squarely they could not but accept the Scholastic way. The criticism 
is, then, that non-Scholastic doctrines have not penetrated deeply 
enough into the nature of reality itself, and until they do there shall 
be diversity in philosophy. It strikes the Pragmatist as significant 
that this self-same criticism can be leveled against Thomism. 
Thomists, they claim, have had their heads buried for so many 
centuries in the speculative operations of the mind that they have 
failed to notice what was happening to the world about them. Just 
as the Christian revelation intervened between classical and medieval 
thought, so likewise has the scientific revolution intervened between 
St. Thomas and our own day. Unless we assess this new phenomenon 
in its accurate light we are in danger of overlooking a most profound 
and far-reaching phenomenon in the history of man. The multi- 
plicity of philosophies, explains the Pragmatist, simply represent 
man’s varied efforts to incorporate satisfactorily into his view of the 
universe the primary insight provided by science. Moreover, his 
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philosophies are likely to continue to multiply because every age 
seems to bear new and problematical insights. Now the Thomist 
promptly replies that his answer is the answer to every age and that 
the search, at least for basic principles, can be called off. But one 
of the most persistent historical facts remains, i.e., that men have 
continued to reject it as the ageless answer they seek. To claim that 
this is true because they have not probed deeply enough into reality 
may seem to satisfy Thomists but it can hardly satisfy non-Thomists 
and especially Pragmatists. Once again we arrive at stalemate. 

Seventh and in some sense summary among our criticisms is the 
general light in which each position believes itself to be viewed by 
the other. The inevitable result of introspective thinking seems to be 
“to crown thyself with roses and thine adversary with thorns.” Thus 
after a very able and illuminating analysis of Thomist and Prag- 
matist differences Sheldon is able to conclude 

Yet it seems to be true that scholasticism’s doctrine of the integrity of 
man’s mind leads more easily to a recognition of the need of verification by 
action of the truths taught by the intellect, whereas the younger pragmatist, 
fired by his novel insight, tends with the exclusiveness natural to youth to 
deny all validity to the older view.° 


When I first read this passage I was struck by the colossal irony of 
it all; here was a view of Pragmatists which almost exactly duplicates 
the view that Pragmatists take of Thomists, i.e., that they are so 
enchanted with their own position that they scoff and ridicule every- 
thing which Pragmatism teaches. Indeed, exclusiveness is just as 
characteristic of age as it is of youth. In trying to explain this 
peculiar exchange of claims to martyrdom, I am reminded only of 
the New Yorker magazine and its famous “What Newspaper D’ya 
Read Department” in which diametrically opposite views are 
expressed in different news dispatches on the same news event. 

Here then are seven charges, mutually hurled in either direction 
between the protagonists; and while this crossfire seldom does any 
serious damage, it is ammunition wasted. The real damage it does 
is psychological; it sets the victim temporarily off balance, it 
demoralizes him, or it tends to stir him to an emotional counterattack. 
What it patently does not do is to add true light to the discussion 


®W. H. Sheldon, op. cit., p. 82. 
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itself, to illumine the field in such a way that the disputants can 
more readily find their way to common ground which they can share. 
It is hopefully suggested that both Thomists and Pragmatists will find 
it increasingly unnecessary to resort to this type of philosophic 
tactics. 


Il 


I would like to turn now to a consideration of two further 
points of a slightly different order. Like the seven above they 
represent points of friction, but I think they are of somewhat greater 
significance. The first we can do little to alleviate; the second is 
more easily dealt with, and I believe that once it is removed, genuine 
intellectual justice will have been won and philosophic cooperation 
put within reach. 

The first has to do with language, the persistent and bothersome 
problem of semantics. Now I am well aware of the fact that this 
criticism is an old and hoary one and is one of the stock clichés of 
intellectual argumentation. But there seems to be some justification 
for considering the semantic problem in a somewhat different light 
when the intellect reaches the discipline of metaphysics. For there 
is some truth in the comment earlier in this paper that metaphysics 
deals with a subject matter which is in many ways incommunicable; 
that is to say, the very stuff of which metaphysics is built seems to 
yield much less readily to intellectual symbolization than the stuff 
of other disciplines. The most pertinent example of this is the 
metaphysical notion of Being. When the Thomist begins discussing 
Being and the allied notion of the exercise of the act of “to be,” the 
non-Thomist follows the argument only with the greatest difficulty. 
For here is a word—Being—which is not an idea nor even a concept; 
it is an apprehension of the intellect which transcends all universals 
and is called a “notion” only because this word carries less 
ontological freight than any other the Thomist can find. Nevertheless 
Being must be discussed as a concept because that is all the mind 
is fitted to do, all the time realizing that whatever it says of Being 
is true of it only as a concept which of course it is not. 

The transcendental nature of Being is most acutely felt in the 
writings of Maritain. Especially in his /ntroduction to Metaphysics, 
this leading Thomist continues to impress his reader, page after 
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page, with the superconceptual character of Being; it is, he says, 
not an idea but an intuition which is reached by a mystical, 
mysterious, and solemnly private lurch of the intellect. On reading 
this volume, as well as many others, the reader gets the uncomfort- 
able feeling that no ordinary mortal man can share in this intuition 
and even many trained philosophers are unable to experience it. 
Now if Being is of this character, then discussion of it in merely 
mortal terms is seemingly quite futile. Indeed Maritain’s subsequent 
elaboration of the notion of Being seems to the outsider only a very 
beautiful set of words endeavoring to describe a ghost in the sky. 

Another example is that of eternity. Like Being it strangely 
resists definition. At one instant it is merely the name given to 
timelessness, but since this is a negative term signifying only the 
absence of something, the word “eternity” has been put in its place. 
But at once this is inadequate for it denies duration, and the Thomist 
is consequently quick to supply what has just been taken away by 
describing eternity as “an instant which lasts.” Eternity, as some 
Thomist has said, has a “dynamic density,” and represents the 
“duration of the immutable.” Clearly enough, language falters at 
this altitude. 

A third example is the problem of free will and divine providence. 
On the one hand we have a being who is at liberty to choose; on the 
other a Being Who governs all choosing. An enormous amount of 
verbiage is expended attempting to explain this difficulty. Unfortu- 
nately it is largely lost because even Thomists conclude that the 
manner in which these two contradictory elements are reconciled is 
known but to God. But, however the reconciliation is made, it is 
probable, since God is more necessary than man, that free will will 
have to yield in some still mysterious way to divine providence. 
This is intimated in the Thomistic idea that since existence is the 
primary principle, and since man enjoys only limited existence, 
his freedom is similarly limited. This is to say that a man is free 
only insofar as he exercises the act of to be. In this sense he enjoys 
only limited free will because his very existence is limited. But 
Thomists hardly ever speak of limited free will, but use the adjective 
“free” without the modifier. But the word “free,” in itself, is 
incapable of denoting the condition the Thomist wishes to convey, 
and we are caught once again in the semantic snare. 
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Now Thomists are quick to point out that these difficulties arise 
because of the insistence of non-Thomists on employing words only 
in a univocal sense, that there is another necessary way in which 
words are and must be used, namely, in an analogous sense. But 
here again even the word “analogous” takes on a special meaning 
for Thomists. It is shown most vividly in the analogous predication 
of being where the verb “to be” is considered to be exercised not 
only in different ways but in a hierarchy of ways. Analogy has never 
meant this to anyone but Thomists (and possibly the classical 
philosophers from whom they have developed). 

Now I am well aware of the fact that these semantic difficulties 
apparently pose no problems for Thomists; they are able to glide 
over them in a peculiarly facile way. But we are not interested in 
what effect they have on Thomists but how they trouble non-Thomists, 
and to bring up the matter at all is to say that they trouble them 
very much. Discourse cannot proceed so long as these difficulties 
remain and, unfortunate though it is, men cannot communicate with 
one another until the symbols they use are somehow commonly 
understood. 

Now I should hasten to say that though this is offered as a 
criticism of Thomism, it is altogether likely and probable that the 
same objection could be leveled against Pragmatism. An example 
that immediately comes to mind is the difficulty with the word 
“truth.” This word, traditionally meaning a fixed and invariable 
statement of fact, has no precise synonym in Pragmatist theory. 
Since mutability is of the very “essence” of reality, it is fruitless to 
speak of statements about this reality having everlasting validity. 
What the Pragmatist wishes to convey in this epistemological connec- 
tion is a condition of validity which a statement may possess as a 
derivative product of its use in experience, and since this peculiar 
condition is inappropriately or at least inaccurately described as 
“truth” in the traditional sense, the Pragmatist is frequently mis- 
understood. About the closest approximation of the idea he wishes 
to render in symbol form is “tentative truth,” but it is only an 
approximation. It is likely that non-Pragmatists also have consider- 
able difficulty with such terms as “experience,” “instrumental,” and 
“relative.” At least the erroneous connotations put on these words 
by non-Pragmatists would suggest this possibility. As in the case of 
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Thomist terminology, we see that language is frequently incompetent 
to serve as an accurate vehicle for the communication of ideas. 

These and perhaps other semantic difficulties might be cited, and, 
as I say, I am not optimistic about what can be done about this 
problem. But if we mutually understand it to be a problem, a 
partial advance shall have been made. We turn now to a second 
difficulty which relates more directly to the possibility for intellectual 
justice. I believe it can be most appropriately introduced by turning 
to a personal experience. 

By far the most persistent impression I received during my visit 
among Thomists was the resolute and forthright manner with which 
they seize the initiative in philosophic discussion. This initiative, 
however, often disregards philosophic problems as such and seizes 
upon personalities to sustain its initial blows. In many instances, 
as soon as I had identified myself as a Pragmatist seeking to know 
more about Thomism, the first words from the lips of my Thomist 
companion would be a stream of abuse for John Dewey. Sometimes 
the invective would last for several minutes, and even when I had 
succeeded in diverting the subject of conversation to an examination 
of some Thomistic problems with which I was having difficulty, the 
innuendoes and insults would reappear from moment to moment in 
our discussion. In the several lectures I attended during my stay, 
the ridicule and abuse heaped upon Pragmatist or Humanist 
thinkers was oppressively unrelenting, and the same thing was noted 
at frequent intervals in the readings I did of Thomistic writers. 

With three or four most happy exceptions, I was thus engulfed 
almost from the start by a hostile intellectual environment, and my 
status as guest and my consequent disinclination, out of courtesy, to 
challenge and fight back, led to many inner frustrations and tensions 
which often interfered with my study. I do not wish to appear in 
the role of heroic martyr, but I think it is helpful from time to time 
to see oneself as others see one and I offer this at face value for 
whatever it is worth. 

Now I shall hasten to add, as I have tried to make clear through- 
out this paper, that quite the same impression could very possibly 
be received by a Thomist among Pragmatists, and I am sure there 
are many Pragmatists who would make quite a spectacle of them- 
selves in this regard. But taking Pragmatism as a philosophy and 
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Thomism as a philosophy I am not sure of the full reciprocity of this 
criticism. For the singularity of Pragmatism is that it applies its 
own method to the consideration of itself; it is therefore unsure of 
itself, not sure that it has the answer men seek. It is for this reason 
that William James said that Pragmatism was not really a philosophy 
at all but merely a method of philosophizing. Thomism, on the 
other hand, is quite certain of itself; taken as a philosophy, its 
statements ring with certitude, and the systematic view of the universe 
portrayed is generally felt to be the only valid view that men can 
hold. I have read, it is true, some rather remarkable demurrers 
from this view, the most notable of which is a short statement made 
by Professor Mullaney of Manhattan College at the American Cath- 
olic Philosophical Association meeting in 1951 in which, by use of an 
historical analogy, he dared to say 

As the rigid, party-line Augustinianism of the later middle ages attempted, 
unsuccessfully, to repress the revolution of Thomism, so the rigid, party-line 
Thomism of today would repress any articulation of new philosophical 
insight.’ 

But I take it that this is not the general view of Thomistic 
philosophers and that the system laid down by St. Thomas is indeed 
a philosophia perennis, good for all time. 

Whether or not I have been entirely accurate in this comparative 
description of the two systems, it is uncontestable that Thomism as 
a philosophy is a great deal more certain of itself than Pragmatism 
taken as a philosophy is of itself. Herein lies what I believe to be 
a quite significant difference between the two systems insofar as we 
view them as competitors on the field of philosophy. I believe it 
may account, at least in part, for the overbearing manner with which 
a Thomist confronts a Pragmatist stranger in his midst. It is prob- 
ably an ineradicable trait of human nature that when an individual 
feels he has a sure hold on the right, the real, the genuine, or the 
true, he feels some impatience with others who do not share his 
certitude, in much the same way that a modern would feel impatient 
with anyone who persisted in believing the world was flat. 

What I wish to suggest therefore is precisely this: that the attitudes 
a competitor brings to a philosophical discussion are bred in him 





TAmerican Catholic Philosophical Association, Proceedings—1951, 25: 142. 
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by the philosophy which he proposes to expound. If there is any 
Jegitimacy in the above distinction between the attitudes bred by 
Pragmatism and Thomism, we have arrived at the heart of our 
problem, the problem of establishing a condition of intellectual 
justice which may later lead to a wider field of philosophic 
cooperation. 

It would seem to a Pragmatist that his philosophy has conditioned 
him in the very traits we are after—open-mindedness, willingness to 
listen, a sense of intellectual justice (even though there are many 
individual Pragmatists, it is admitted, who fail to reflect their own 
tradition) ;* whereas the Thomist seems not to represent these 
qualities, at least not so vividly. He must, it seems to a Pragmatist, 
somehow overcome the conditioning of his own philosophy in order 
that he may bring these traits to the discussion and present his case 
in a just and fair manner before his Pragmatist friends. 

Now I am well aware that many Thomists (and no doubt some 
Pragmatists) are not interested in engaging in the contest at all, 
and it is quite understandable why. They believe there is no contest, 
that the truth has already been ascertained and even to engage in 
philosophical debate is to admit that truth has not yet been reached. 
I trust that there are not too many of these and that the rest of 
Thomism together with Pragmatism and all the other shades of the 
philosophic spectrum can work toward the day when discussion can 
take place freely and easily. Perhaps we could draw in our reluctant 
colleagues by showing that the contest is really not a contest in the 
strict sense but more in the nature of an opportunity to present to 
the other side the reasonableness of one’s position. With this goodly 
company then, we might get somewhere. 

Nevertheless—and this is very possibly subjective bias but anyway 
offered in good faith—it would seem that the greater amount of 
intramural missionary work lay on the Thomist side, that the traits 
of mind suggested by Maritain’s phrase, “intellectual justice,” are 
not so readily observable in the spirit of Thomism as they are in 
the spirit of Pragmatism, and that a longer period of training would 
be required to prepare a Thomist for open discussion than his 
Pragmatist counterpart. 





®They fail no doubt because of a serious psychological malaise we must be honest to 
mention, i.e., the neurosis of doubt. Doubt leads to insecurity, and insecurity leads to 
aggressiveness, in life as well as around the philosophical conference table. 
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Short of this, if a Pragmatist may be so bold as to offer counsel 
to the opposition, it would seem that the least the Thomist might be 
expected to do is to hide his inner feelings of certitude at least for 
the duration of any specific conversation with a Pragmatist and to 
give the appearance of a thinker in doubt, even though deep down 
he knows himself to be in the right. I do not wish to appear as an 
advocate of duplicity, but a minimum degree of tact is going to be 
required for discussion to take place. Let us call it not duplicity 
but diplomacy which we are after. For I think it honest to say that 
a Pragmatist, or any other thinker for that matter, is drawn more 
to an individual seeking truth than to one who claims already to have 
found it. If the spirit of search for truth could be assumed, if only 
temporarily, by Thomists, the likelihood of effecting a condition of 
intellectual justice would be greatly enhanced. If this could be 
done, some profitable and stimulating discourse could go forward, 
and though neither side might change or modify its views there 
would still occur a healthy and provocative sharing of ideas and a 
consequent increase in understanding of the opponent’s underlying 
principles. This, after all, is what we are immediately after. 

We can go on as we have before, calling names and hurling abuse 
and ridicule; each side has plenty of mud to throw. But the essential 
point is not to fix blame but to show that subtle and, albeit 
“scholarly,” vituperation eats the vitals from the life-giving relation- 
ship between man and man, and we are in for a long era of discord 
and distrust if we permit it to continue, wherever it may be found. 
What essentially matters, says Maritain, “is to have respect for the 
intellect, even if, in its endeavors, it appears to us as missing the 
point, and to be attentive to disentangling and setting free every seed 
of truth, wherever it may be.”” 

In summary, I plead guilty to “crowning mine self with roses”; 
it is almost unavoidable, I suppose. And I plead guilty also to 
“crowning mine adversary with thorns,” although I have honestly 
done my best to file down the points before placing them on his head. 
But, to change the metaphor, if the Thomist will look across the 
vast no-man’s land he will see I approach bearing an olive branch. 
What I should like to ask is this, “Will there be someone to meet me 
on the other side?” 


*J. Maritain, The Range of Reason, p. 45. 
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Proressor Morais pins his thorns with such courtesy and gentleness 
that they seem to lose their essence in the process. His modest and 
kindly criticism is a most generous act of friendship and can only be 
received with gratitude. Yet his very friendliness has a disconcerting 
quality. It leaves a would-be jouster disarmed from the start. One 
takes up arms only at the peril of proving Professor Morris’ point by 
any argument that is chosen. But I have no inclination to take up 
arms. Professor Morris’ case is fairly stated and there is much 
justice in his criticisms. However, since he has asked that someone 
speak for the other side, let us have, not our debate, but, as the 
French would say, our dialogue or conversation. 

Professor Morris opens with the problem of accord and coopera- 
tion between Pragmatism and Thomism in the United States, then 
proceeds to some questions of etiquette in debate, and finally comes 
to an estimate of the relative “openness” of Thomism and Pragma- 
tism to philosophic discussion and cooperation. Since the heart of 
the matter is evidently in this last part, | propose to begin my 
discussion there, and will allow that to lead to other points he makes. 


I. Certitude and a Closed Philosophy 


Certainly some of the experience Professor Morris had with 
Catholic teachers is regrettable. It would be tempting to argue that 
the situation he encountered was an isolated case, but there is too 
much evidence of a certain amount of belligerence among Catholics 
to allow any great confidence that the same experience would not be 
repeated elsewhere. One might remark in attenuation that the 
“ridicule and abuse” was generally heaped upon an absent party, a 
kind of impersonal philosopher, and that there was at work more a 
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lack of tact and a thoughtlessness about Dr. Morris’ involvement than 
a deliberate intent to be offensive. And with regard to classroom 
procedure, he will appreciate, I am sure, that for clarity’s sake it is 
always tempting to make use of facile dichotomies and to assert one 
side and deny the other. It is the sort of thing Dewey so often does 
in his divisions between the traditionalists and progressivists, or 
between the spectator theory of knowledge and the logic of inquiry. 
In teaching, to make all the distinctions and introduce every quali- 
fication is to court confusion and, on the part of some students, to 
destroy understanding. Dr. Morris may not appreciate as well the 
further circumstance that in teaching a homogeneous group which 
shares in a common point of view, there is an inevitable pull upon 
the teacher to confirm that viewpoint and to rule out any conflicting 
argument. This is particularly true where the matter involved 
touches the center of one’s life. Catholics, I believe, when attending 
lectures and discussions where the audience and speaker are non- 
Catholic, notice a similar phenomenon. It is always easy to draw a 
laugh by some quip about those “who have a mystic intuition of first 
principles,” or to obtain applause by bursting out vehemently against 
authoritarianism or “thought-control.” 

One might think that professors by and large would be conscious 
of this temptation and fight against it. Many of them, perhaps most 
of them, do. Dr. Morris himself noted that there were some excep- 
tions to the attitude of unyielding belligerence. As evidence that the 
effort is made and that a degree of success is achieved, I might read 
into the record the following excerpt from a letter of John Dewey to 
the student-editor of the publication of a Catholic university: 


I’ve read your piece on pragmatism with, of course, great interest and 
aside from that I think you edit a lively and readable monthly. I hardly need 
say that it made me happy to see we have so much in common, after certain 
questions are set aside about which we are not likely to agree. I have long 
thought that one of the bad things about the way the history of philosophy 
is usually taught is that it is commenly assumed that authors have to be 
swallowed whole, when the really helpful thing would be to discriminate and 
say that while this and that cannot be accepted, such and such ideas are at 
least of some value. And I think controversies between contemporaries might 
well be carried on in this way. Your interest in education is that which, 
I take it, enables you to take a sympathetic view of some aspects of pragmatic 
thought while rejecting its underlying principles—what might be called its 
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metaphysical premises. I am particularly glad to see that you brought out 
the point of balanced cooperation of intelligence and action. My views are 
often mis-represented and taken to be a glorification of action for its own 
sake. 


But a more interesting point is Professor Morris’ suggestion that, 
whatever other causes enter in, it is the very nature of Thomism itself 
to foster or at least offer a congenial support for the kind of 
belligerence and intransigence which he met and that, correspond- 
ingly, it is in the nature of Pragmatism to be open to viewpoints and 
discussion. The reason, he thinks, is to be found in the diverse 
attitudes of the two philosophies toward certitude and system. 
Thomism presents itself as a certain philosophy and as a complete 
system; Pragmatism on the other hand is never certain and not at 
all systematic. 

In this observation he has pointed his finger at the line of separa- 
tion between a very large segment of American philosophy and 
Catholic philosophy. The question of certitude is, I think, more 
crucial than that of system. The Pragmatist and every type of 
Naturalist philosopher is stopped by the specter of certitude. To 
him it represents the end of all inquiry, the denial of all progress, 
a finished world and a finished interpretation of the world; literally, 
it means the end of philosophy. More than that, it immediately 
conjures up in the mind, or in the heart, an anticipation of a 
dogmatically imposed view of the world, of the removal from man 
of the freedom to form his own conscience and determine his own 
way of life; it brings up visions of the Inquisition, of McCarthyism, 
of censorship and loyalty boards. Certitude means, to the Pragmatist, 
staticism and the destruction of freedom. Now, at the risk of seeming 
ungracious, I would like to suggest that it is precisely in this point 
that the fanaticism of Pragmatism appears, and that in the distinction 
between a certain and systematic philosophy and an uncertain and 
unsystematic philosophy we have one of those facile dichotomies 
mentioned above. 

The fanaticism appears in the way progress and freedom are 
taken as absolutes, not to be questioned. It is not in the habit of 
Pragmatists to engage seriously in the task of determining what 
degree of stability or what limitation of freedom might be necessary 
or desirable. The polemic of that mode of philosophy is all in the 
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other direction. When, under pressure, the question of stability is 
taken up, as in Dewey’s essay, “Does Human Nature Change?,” the 
results are patently weak, even to non-Thomist philosophers. Any 
suspicion of an encroachment on freedom touches off a negative 
reaction—and that is where the facile dichotomy comes in. One can 
see only the extreme positions, the either/or. As Miss McGinley 
puts it in her wonderful “In Praise of Diversity,” 


” >? 


“For or Against” ’s the only rule. 
Damned are the unconvinced, the floaters. 


There’s white, there’s black; no tint between. 
Truth is a plane that was a prism. 

All’s Blanshard that’s not Bishop Sheen. 
All’s treason that’s not patriotism. 

Faith, charity, hope—now all must fit 

One pattern or its opposite. 


The question, therefore, is: Does certitude stand in contradiction 
to progress and freedom? Only if certitude and understanding are 
identified, and if the skeptical use of Descartes is admitted, namely, 
that there can be real and sincere thought only if it proceeds from 
doubt. Does every sincere question imply a doubt? C. S. Peirce 
attempted to defend this position, but found himself forced to modify 
it as time went on. It is necessary to recognize that there is a real 
difference between the Greek “wonder” and the modern “doubt,” 
and that the historical evidence is very strong in favor of the view 
that it is belief and not doubt that generates the pursuit of knowledge, 
that every search for truth is instigated and stimulated by truth 
already possessed in one way or another. Surely this is one signifi- 
cance of the “recollection” doctrine of Socrates and Plato. One can 
see the principle in operation in St. Gregory of Nyssa’s Dialogue on 
the Soul and Resurrection in which he accepts the truth of God’s 
revelation about the future life readily enough, but wants to see the 
reasons and arguments behind it in order to satisfy his understanding. 
And there is the extraordinary phenomenon of the philosophy of St. 
Augustine and the tradition he founded on the principle of “faith 
seeking understanding.” No one could reasonably accuse the 
philosophy of St. Augustine of being rigid and intransigent and 
destructive of all thought, and yet its very point of departure involves 
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the refutation of Academic skepticism and the establishment of 
certitude. The positive openness to the truth which Dietrich von 
Hildebrand analyzes in his excellent essay, “Catholicism and 
Unprejudiced Knowledge,” seems to require the kind of attitude in 
which belief and certitude form an essential part. 

In this difficulty with certitude as making everything final and 
stopping all thought there is lurking, I suggest, an habitual and 
implicit acceptance of Hegel’s view of truth and system. Absolute 
truth is equated with the whole, with the comprehensive system. To 
pretend to have absolute truth means to pretend to “know all the 
answers,” to be unwilling to admit that anyone else can also be in 
possession of some truth, to have no questions. The idea of a partial 
truth which is both absolute (in the sense that what it affirms is 
actually the case) and not absolute (in the sense that it permits fuller 
understanding, reformulation in the light of other truths, refinement 
and correction of its own statement, and raises other questions and 
difficulties) seems to be left out of the discussion. The phenomenon 
is not unusual in the history of philosophy that a philosopher’s most 
vigorous opponent has nevertheless allowed that philosopher to set 
the problem for him. One need only think of Descartes’s many 
critics. The same thing seems to me to have occurred in the opposi- 
tion of Kierkegaard and of James to Hegel’s “system.” They have 
gone to the other extreme of individualism and pluralism because 
they have implicitly accepted Hegel’s position that truth is the whole. 
The same view of truth seems also to be at work in Dewey’s 
philosophy. 

This distinction between two different theories of absolute truth 
would explain Professor Morris’ puzzlement, which has been 
expressed by others, at Leo XIII’s paradoxical assertion of the 
immutable and enduring quality of Scholastic philosophy and his 
simultaneous exhortation to renewal and progress in its development. 
The same paradox will be found in Humani Generis. Even first 
principles within Scholasticism are re-examined, debated, clarified, 
justified.’ There is a constant debate in Scholastic philosophy about 





1Dietrich von Hildebrand, “Catholicism and Unprejudiced Knowledge,” in The New 
Tower of Babel, New York, 1953, 129-163. 

2Cf. for example, the series of articles currently appearing in The Modern Schoolman 
by Joseph Owens, C.SS.R., “The Causal Proposition—Principle or Conclusion?” XXXII, 
1955, January, 159-71; March, 257-270; etd. 
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first principles—they are never simply “there” to be taken up without 
problem or puzzle by all future generations. They must be under- 
stood anew. All that is asked is that whatever truth about them—at 
least in fundamentals—has so far been discovered be not denied. 

I have thus far in this discussion been talking about Catholic or 
Scholastic philosophy, where Dr. Morris has been talking about 
Thomism. There are several reasons for this. One is that I suspect Dr. 
Morris takes Catholic philosophy, at any rate its officially approved 
philosophy, to be systematic Thomism, and he understands Thomism 
to be a set and univocal doctrine, in all instances equivalent to what 
can be found in Maritain or Gilson, or in any philosophy classroom 
of a Catholic university. From a distance only general outlines are 
perceived, and probably what most non-Catholic philosophers mean 
by the Thomist system is the common elements of Scholastic 
philosophies. If “system” is understood in this broad sense, all the 
varieties of Scholastic philosophy must be said to maintain certitude 
and a complete system, and in that case Professor Morris’ remarks 
are applicable to all Scholastic philosophers, and not merely to those 
who could be called Thomist in the strict sense. Certainly the kind 
of fanaticism he speaks about is something that can be found as 
easily in a Suarezian or Scotist, or in an Augustinian for that matter. 
The dissension between Thomist and Pragmatist will be found to be 
no more sharp than the dissensions among the various Scholasticisms 
have been. What is the explanation of this? 

One must allow, first of all, for the presence of belligerent 
personalities. There are some people for whom battle is the natural 
environment and for whom the patience and gentleness of a Thomas 
More, which yet is firm even up to martyrdom, is a mystery. One 
must also consider the positive and assuring character of a faith such 
as the Catholic faith. It is sure of itself, and even when it is not 
belligerent or combative, it can give an impression of offensive 
aggressiveness to one who is uncertain and hesitant. There is, I 
believe, a natural and spontaneous resentment against the confident 
possession of knowledge on the part of another. It is very probable 
that the unsure person is especially sensitive to this spirit of con- 
fidence. It is equally probable that the man of faith, unless he has 
felt the doubt himself and perhaps come to his faith through a period 


of doubt, will neither appreciate nor understand the sensitivity of 
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another, will in fact expect a corresponding assurance and confidence 
from everyone. 

But beyond this I think the fanaticism which is sometimes found 
in Catholic philosophers results from two factors. The first is that 
the philosopher has not thought out his philosophy personally, but 
has accepted it from his teachers with all the weight of a long and 
great tradition of eminent philosophers. He is not always aware of 
all the variations and nuances of that tradition, nor of the strong 
support his private judgment receives from its sense of that tradition. 
Moreover, he has generally learned his philosophy from the same 
teachers who have taught him his faith; consequently there is a 
tendency to transfer attributes of his faith to his philosophy. A 
Catholic’s philosophy tends to take on the same level of certitude, 
the same kind of universality, immutability, and unity which his 
faith has. Philosophical explanations which are in conformity with 
his faith more quickly take on the character of luminous self- 
evidence, so that he is puzzled when others do not “see” it, and 
concludes that their doubt or hesitation is due to willfulness or 
insincerity. 

The second factor is that even where a philosopher has been 
personally engaged in thinking his philosophy through, he tends to 
identify his particular understanding of philosophic truth with a 
special loyalty, or way of life, or with the Catholic faith itself. Thus 
one will identify his brand of philosophy with the philosophy of 
Suarez, which will in turn be identified with his Jesuit vocation, and 
if he is a Spaniard, with his nationality. All these identifications 
work together, so that, if someone should presume to maintain that 
what Suarez actually taught differs from his own doctrine, the roots 
of his life are immediately disturbed. In other words his philosophy 
has become part of his life, and every man fights for his life.’ 

Thomism has a special temptation in this regard because of the 
repeated praise and approval which the Popes and the official legis- 
lation of the Church have given to the philosophy of St. Thomas. 





8Marcel has made a similar and more extended analysis of this same problem in “The 
Malady of the Age: A Fanaticized Consciousness,” The Dublin Review, vol. 242 (1950), 
Third Quarter, 1-12, reprinted in briefer form in Man Against Mass Society, Chicago, 
1952. However, Marcel does not give sufficient place to the doctrinal, or propositional, 
content of faith, and does not, therefore, clearly distinguish between the common 
teaching of faith and a personal development or interpretation of that teaching. 
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For example, with the promulgation of the new Code of Canon Law 
in 1918 there was an immediate attempt on the part of some to 
identify the philosophy of St. Thomas there enjoined by the Church 
with their own special version of Thomism as synthesized in the 
famous Twenty-four Theses. There is, moreover, a natural tendency 
in the general Catholic public and in those outside the Catholic faith 
to read the fullest and most unqualified meaning into official docu- 
ments instead of understanding them in their context and against the 
background of traditionally accepted arguments and doctrines. Thus 
official Thomism gets to be identified with the most rigid and orthodox 
Thomism, faithful to the letter of St. Thomas, quick to scandal and 
cries of heterodoxy at any slightest deviation or note of originality. 
When this species of Thomism is in question, then I think we must 
agree with Professor Morris’ criticism, though the reason is different. 
The species is so intransigent not because of the certitude and 
systematic character of its philosophy but because of the identifica- 
tion of a particular version of this philosophy with a particular 
loyalty or with the Faith. 


What is Thomism? 


“Thomism,” then, as applied to Catholic philosophy has more 
than one meaning. There is, first of all, the actual philosophy of 
St. Thomas as he historically thought it out, taught it, and set it 
down in his works. This includes the whole of what might be called 
the Corpus Thomisticum in all its details, and also in all its his- 
torical individuality. There is, secondly, what might be called the 
Catholic meaning of the term, according to which it stands for the 
common and basic philosophy of the Catholic philosophia perennis, 
with the addition of the note that this common philosophy has been 
best formulated by St. Thomas—and his version of it is recom- 
mended. Disputed questions which have traditionally divided the 
Scholastic Schools are not included on this level and, consequently, 
probably even Scotism can be included under the term “Thomism,” 
when it is taken in this broad sense. Thirdly, there is what might 
be called critical Thomism, as exemplified in the philosophy of 
Suarez. St. Thomas is taken as a point of departure and as a master 
with whom one will prefer to agree rather than to disagree, but his 
doctrine will be compared with others, and the truth will ultimately 
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be judged in the light of the individual philosopher’s own knowledge 
and understanding. Fourthly, and here one finally arrives at 
Thomism as a system of philosophy, there is the Thomism of those 
who accept the special philosophical viewpoints of St. Thomas, but 
who believe that they are to be re-thought personally and re-formed 
in the light of the particular knowledge and problems of the 
individual philosopher and his particular circumstances. This kind 
of Thomism will not be adverse to self-criticism,’ and will be open 
to other viewpoints, though they will be assimilated according to the 
general sense of St. Thomas’ thought, much as St. Thomas assimilated 
other viewpoints to the general meaning of Aristotle’s philosophy. 
This would cover Thomisms such as that of Maréchal, the Louvain 
school, and the viewpoint expressed by Dr. Collins and Father 
Klubertanz. Fifthly, there is what might be called “school” Thomism, 
which takes as its platform the principles of John of St. Thomas in 
following the doctrine of St. Thomas. ‘These principles state that 
the faithful follower of St. Thomas accepts and continues the work 
of the disciples of the Angelic Doctor and follows the common 
tradition in the interpretation of his text; he loves the doctrine of 
the master and bends his effort to defend and develop it. Special 
importance is given to the sequence and order in which St. Thomas 
treats the various questions, and the disciple is to consider that he 
is not merely defending the doctrine of a private person but that 
which is asserted by the whole Church and has the approbation of 
the Apostolic See. In these norms John of St. Thomas had theology 
primarily in mind, but the whole doctrine falls under their 
directives.” 

Each of these kinds of Thomism has its own value. It would be 
an error, however, as Father Pelster has shown,’ to maintain that it 
is the fifth type which is meant by the official pronouncements of the 
Popes and the Church. It is easy to discern an exclusivist character 
in this fifth type, a character which would not be very friendly or 
interested in other philosophies, except to refute their errors. The 





4Cf. Sertillanges’s section, “Les lacunes du systéme,” in his chapter on the Thomist 
synthesis, in Le Christianisme et les philosophies, 2nd ed., Aubier, t.1, p. 352. 

5These norms are summarized in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholique article on 
John of St. Thomas by J. M. Ramirez, t. VIII, col. 806. 

6Franz Pelster, S.J., “The Authority of St. Thomas in Catholic Schools and the Sacred 
Sciences,” The Franciscan Studies, XIII, 1953, Dec., 1-26. 
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middle three types, however (the first is not distinguishable from 
St. Thomas himself), certainly are open, and in principle, to other 
viewpoints and other doctrines. This certainly applies to approved 
teachers within the broad limits of the philosophia perennis, but also 
extends in varying degrees to philosophies in fundamental disagree- 
ment with Scholasticism. The norms set down by Humani Generis 
in dealing with such philosophies (and theologies) could hardly be 
improved upon: 

Catholic theologians and philosophers, whose solemn duty it is to defend 
natural and supernatural truth and instill it in the hearts of men, cannot 
afford to ignore or neglect these doctrines more or less devious. Rather they 
must understand them well, first because diseases are not properly treated 
unless they are correctly diagnosed, then, too, because false theories some- 
times contain a certain amount of truth, and finally because the mind is 
thereby spurred on to examine and weigh certain philosophical and theo- 
logical doctrines more attentively (n. 9). 


II. Uncertainty and Openness 


The second prong of Dr. Morris’ concluding thesis is that because 
Pragmatism is a philosophy which is not built on certainty but is 
“unsure” even of its own position, it is by nature more open, willing 
to listen, docile to expressions of other points of view. There is a 
prima-facie plausibility in this thesis, but it loses some of its attrac- 
tiveness under closer analysis. I propose to consider it in itself, 
and then in its application to Pragmatism. 

It would appear that a philosophy which has not yet made up its 
mind, which is hesitant as to where the truth lies, is bound to be 
more inquiring, more anxious to hear what another philosophy has 
to say, and will tend less to close its mind to outside influences. 
However, there are two situations of “uncertain mind” which can 
be conceived. One is that of a person who does not know, but who 
wants to know. That is, he does not doubt that there is a truth which 
he can in the end come to know, but here and now he sees no evidence 
that will enable him to come to a decision, or the evidence is 
confused and disorganized. He is in the position of a searcher 
after truth, but his entire attitude implies that the goal of truth is 
attainable, not necessarily in final, complete, comprehensive vision, 
but at least in a partial, general, even vague insight. Though he 
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is uncertain about the particular truth he pursues, that he pursues 
truth is not uncertain. 

The second situation is that of a philosopher who is not only 
actually uncertain in a particular case, but is uncertain in principle. 
That is, he takes the position that there is no truth in the traditionally 
accepted sense of the word, and that to direct one’s search to find it 
is to pursue a phantom. The proper attitude of a philosopher, then, 
is not to commit himself to any truth, to be always “unsure.” 

Now, it can readily be recognized that the first situation can be 
considered “open,” that is, open to truth, willing not only to listen, 
but also to accept after critical reflection. That the term “open” can 
likewise be applied to the second situation is surely doubtful. One 
might say it is open in the sense that it does not close any question, 
but then, it is simply open, not open to anything. It withdraws from 
any commitment. When it enters into a discussion, there is no goal 
that is aimed at, no intention of saying either “That is correct,” or 
“That is an error,” or “There is some truth in what you say.” All 
it can say is: “Your viewpoint is very interesting.” 

There is, of course, a third possibility of openness. It is that of 
a philosopher who is certain of his position, but is willing to admit 
that something more can be said, that he might have missed some- 
thing, that another viewpoint can be taken into consideration; after 
discussion the whole can be synthesized once more, not by denying 
his original position, but either by including it in the new, or adding 
the new to it, or by reforming his statement of it so that it will avoid 
unforeseen errors. This is the position in principle, not always in 
practice, of Plato, Aristotle, and the Scholastics. Pragmatism, 
whether one considers it in James or in Dewey, espouses the second 
position, that there is no such thing as truth in the traditional sense 
and it is impossible to decide what the real is. James, it is true, by 
his theory of “will to believe” allows for a decision in favor of one 
“truth” rather than another, but it is a decision based on what I want 
or need, not on what is. Moreover, later Pragmatists do not seem 
to have been pleased with the “will to believe” theory. 

Apart from the question as to whether the skeptical position can 
merit the attribute of openness, it is possible to ask whether 
Pragmatism itself is a particularly open philosophy. Dr. Sheldon 
has already raised the question as to the relative openness of 
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Thomism and Pragmatism, as Dr. Morris notes, but to the amazement 
of Dr. Morris, Sheldon gives the palm to Thomism. I think, first 
of all, that Dr. Morris has missed Sheldon’s point. Dr. Sheldon is 
not talking about the willingness of Thomists and Pragmatists to 
listen to each other. This might quite easily be absent in Thomists 
and present in Pragmatists. What he is saying is that Thomism is 
by nature a synthetic philosophy and capable of both considering 
and absorbing other viewpoints than its own, not without changing 
them perhaps, but at least it generally has a place in its own system 
where the other viewpoint can be fitted in;’ whereas Pragmatism by 
nature, at least as it has been presented thus far, is not a synthetic 
philosophy. The evidence would seem to be in favor of Dr. Sheldon. 
Pragmatism is not merely the assertion of a new viewpoint; it is also 
the denial of an old viewpoint. The idea of truth is a case in point. 
To be a Pragmatist one must reject the traditional doctrine of truth. 
To be a Thomist, on the other hand, once the traditional doctrine of 
speculative truth is secured, then it is very much conceivable that 
many of the Pragmatic insights and viewpoints can be admitted. A 
Pragmatist tradition, in the sense of the orientation of philosophy 
and knowledge toward the good, can be found in the Platonic move- 
ments in Catholic philosophy as well as in the modern Thomism of 
Rousselot. And the verification principle has a correlate in the 
Aristotelian tradition, expressed in St. Thomas’ phrase, reductio ad 
phantasmata. Dr. Morris will find even first principles discussed in 
terms of “induction” and spoken of as being grounded in concrete 
instances.” Nor would many disagree with his designation of the 
reductio ad absurdum as a pragmatic procedure. 

More fundamental perhaps is Dewey’s founding of Pragmatism 
(with Peirce) in the principle of continuity. This, in Dewey’s hands, 
becomes coterminous with naturalism, and once more, is an 
exclusivist thesis. It denies “real breaks” in nature, real differences 
in reality. Nothing is real or can be real which cannot be derived 
from the evolutionary process of nature. The Platonic-Aristotelian 





"It might be noted for example that Maréchal, one of the foremost Thomists of the 
modern revival, had a great deal of sympathy for William James, made use of some of 
his ideas, and found that they joined with St. Thomas at some points. 

*Cf. for example, E. H. Ziegelmeyer, S.J., “The Discovery of First Principles according 
to Aristotle,” The Modern Schoolman, XXXII, 1945, March, 132-143, 
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division between material and spiritual reality, and the Christian 
division between contingent and absolute being is rejected by this 
principle. Pragmatism cannot admit a speculative mind, a spiritual 
entity, or a creator. Thomism, or Catholic philosophy, on the other 
hand, while holding to its grades of being, can admit a certain 
amount of continuity between the grades, and also in the realm of 
nature, and even the possibility of evolution on certain levels. Dewey 
somewhere quotes Aristotle’s definition of practical truth as the 
conformity of the mind with right desire and says that if Aristotle 
had stopped there and not tried in addition to erect a realm of 
speculative truth, he would have been correct. There is precisely 
the point: Aristotle has room for both, for speculative and practical 
truth. Dewey can admit only one, practical truth. 

The history of Pragmatism would seem to bear out this judgment. 
Other philosophies have assimilated many elements of Pragmatism, 
but it is difficult to see what Pragmatism has assimilated. It stands 
in opposition to realistic metaphysics, to idealism, even to traditional 
empiricism. When Pragmatism complains that other philosophies 
are bound by tradition and will not admit a new viewpoint, what it 
seems to be saying is that other philosophies refuse to give up their 
birthright and be converted to Pragmatism. This arouses the sus- 
picion that Pragmatism is not really as “uncertain” of itself as it 
pretends. It has a positive thesis, not merely an hypothesis, the 
thesis of naturalism and continuity. It would be difficult to find 
any Pragmatist approaching either the Platonic-Aristotelian or 
Christian super-naturalism with any openness, and until Pragmatism 
can show itself capable of making room for a grades-of-being 
philosophy within its own system, it will have to forego the title of 
a synthetic philosophy. 

III. Communication and Disagreement 


Is it necessary to end, then, on a pessimistic note and conclude 
that Thomism and Pragmatism are hopelessly divided, that each had 
better go its separate way? Some distinctions, perhaps, ought to 
be made in this matter. Sheldon and Maritain spoke of cooperation, 
and Dr. Morris speaks of agreement. He asks whether of its nature 
philosophy breeds diversity and disagreement, and deals with 
essentially incommunicable material. There are three different 
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ideas here: cooperation, communication, agreement. People who 
disagree can nevertheless cooperate, and communication of disagree- 
ments would seem to be the necessary preliminary to the attainment 
of agreement. Is, then, diversity and disagreement the natural or 
normal situation of philosophy? Dr. Morris does not want to admit 
this; yet the whole history of philosophy seems to shout its truth. 
Here again it is necessary to avoid any exclusive either/or, either 
diversity or unity, either disagreement or agreement, either lack of 
understanding or communication. What would seem to be the 
laudable and necessary goal is the achievement of unity in diversity, 
of agreement while admitting disagreements, and some degree of 
communication while recognizing that there is an individual and 
personal element in all reflective thinking. 

It is a mistake, I believe, to try to make philosophy approximate 
the kind of objectivity and community which is the ideal of experi- 
mental science, though perhaps even in modern science that ideal 
is no longer as clear as it was in the classical period. On this point 
Kierkegaard and Marcel would seem to be correct: in philosophy 
the individual enters intimately into his knowledge. Philosophy 
cannot be totally and completely objectified. More important, 
philosophy penetrates into the heart of man and is involved in his 
fundamental orientation toward the world and human life. It 
touches his faith and, consequently, always has religious implica- 
tions. Here the ideal is unity, but I am afraid that we live in a 
broken world and, as long as men are free beings, they will be 
divided by basic philosophic faiths. Here there can be no com- 
promise, only conversion. But even if the ideal unity were realized, 
as it sometimes is among groups of men, it would still be question- 
able whether it would be possible and desirable to remove all 
diversity within the unified group. Is the goal complete and total 
agreement? It would seem that the way in which the richness of the 
being of God is manifested is in the variety and multiplicity of His 
creation, in diversities. This diversity cannot help but manifest itself 
in philosophy. 

It is curious to see how the desire to elide all differences is at 
work in modern America. Divisiveness has become the popular 
heterodoxy in a ‘nation that was founded by people who came here 
in order to be free to be different. Dewey believed that the idea of 
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democracy conceived by the founding fathers logically led to a 
philosophy of naturalism. That is hard doctrine. But it would seem 
to be true that evolutionary naturalism leads to a philosophy of social 
conformism—which might bear some features of totalitarianism in 
its own right. Surely Bertrand Russell was not completely in error 
when he termed Dewey’s Pragmatism a “power philosophy.” Eric 
von Kuehnelt-Leddihn has made the interesting observation that 
it seems to be the absolutists who make the most independent 
individualists, whereas the philosophy of liberalism and democracy 
(I certainly do not mean the fact of democracy) tends to conformism 
and the immersion of the individual in the group.’ 

If there must be diversity in philosophy, can there be communica- 
tion and agreement? ‘There certainly can be if one calls upon that 
Aristotelian mentality which Dr. Morris admits is gotten rid of with 
difficulty. It would be interesting to take up the different interpreta- 
tions of common sense in Pragmatism and Thomism, but there is no 
space left. It will be enough to refer to Pére Maydieu’s little book, 
Le Désaccord.” Disagreement, P. Maydieu finds, is the actual 
situation in philosophy, and in fact the normal situation. But he 
goes on to argue dialectically that disagreement presupposes a 
fundamental agreement. If there were no common language, there 
could be no argument; if there were no common truth, there could 
be no disagreement. But there is argument and disagreement, so 
there is also a common language and agreement. It is on this common 
basis that philosophers must communicate and cooperate, sharing 
and trading ideas, more and more approaching the community in 
philosophy and faith which ought to bind us all. To this end Dr. 
Morris’ recommendations can well be pondered and practiced. 

Dr. Morris does not feel that any progress has been made in the 
ten years since Sheldon and Maritain held their discussion. That 
surprises me. There have been more and more signs of growing 
communication between Catholic and non-Catholic philosophers in 
these recent years. There are new journals such as the Review of 
Metaphysics, and new societies such as the Metaphysical Society in 
which Thomists and non-Thomists are joined in the common enter- 
prise of philosophy. New movements, such as that of the new 


*Eric von Kuehnelt-Leddihn, Liberty or Equality, Caldwell, Idaho, 1952. 
WA, J. Maydieu, Le Désaccord, Paris, 1952. 
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Aristotelians and Intentional Realists are movements of American 
philosophers which have much in common with the Scholastics. The 
excellent work of James Collins in modern and contemporary 
philosophy, and Dr. Sheldon’s expansion of his original articles into 
his recent major study of the correlations between philosophies, 
especially Thomism and Pragmatism,” are all contributions in the 
right direction. There are more and more instances of Catholic 
presence and participation in the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion, especially in the state organizations, where frequently the 
relationships have been cordial and mutually profitable. I might 
instance our own Indiana Philosophical Association, and that of 
Missouri, and the meetings of the Northwest Regional.” But perhaps 
these are signs of communication and cooperation between Thomists 
and non-Pragmatists, rather than between Thomists and Pragmatists. 
That may be, but then obviously the Thomists are making the attempt 
to cooperate. 

Much more, of course, needs to be done to break down the isolated 
character of Thomism within the United States. Three special needs 
can be pointed out: (1) There is need for a home-grown American 
Thomist of the stature of Gilson and Maritain, whose philosophic 
work will make his ideas worthy of interested study and meditation 
on the part of everyone. In his History of American Philosophy 
Blau remarks that, despite the growing importance of Thomism in 
America, he has omitted it in his book because there has not been 
such an outstanding philosopher. Perhaps one, or better, several 
are in the making. (2) There is also need for a more active partici- 
pation of lay Thomists in non-Thomist philosophical discussion, and 
in the meetings of American philosophers. The activity of priests in 
such circles is circumscribed. The practical problems of Catholic 
lay teachers of philosophy are many; nevertheless much good work 
is being done. More is needed. (3) Finally, participation in the 
philosophic debate of our times demands not only a thorough 
acquaintance with Scholasticism, especially with St. Thomas, but also 
a familiar knowledge of American philosophy, its classic 
philosophers and present philosophical problems. Scholasticism— 
and Thomism—is frequently more French and Canadian in reference 


11W. H. Sheldon, God and Polarity, A Synthesis of Philosophies, New Haven, 1954. 
12Cf. E. C. Bianchi, “Comradeship of True Learning,” America, 1955, March 26, 673-4. 
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and orientation than American. If it wishes to enter into the 
philosophic life of the country, it will have to train itself in the 
thought and traditions of the country. 

Dr. Sheldon was certainly much more blessed in his correspondent 
than is Dr. Morris. I suspect this will read as though I have been 
pinning thorns on everybody and roses on no one. That, perhaps, is 
the curse of every via media. I would prefer it to read the other 
way around, 





A member of our editorial staff 
was present at the funeral of the 
great Claudel. He writes movingly 
of that event and of the meaning, 
for him, for France, for Christen- 
dom, of the poet’s life and work. 


CLAUDEL IS DEAD 
Paris, February 28, 1955 


FERNAND VIAL 


FRANCE HAS JUST PAID a last tribute to the man whom only lately 
she had come to recognize as her greatest contemporary poet, surely 
one of the greatest of all time, Paul Claudel. His state funeral, 
celebrated this morning, first with a Mass in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, then on the immense square in front of the Cathedral where 
his body had lain for several hours the day before for a public 
homage, took on the aspect of a national apotheosis, the like of 
which has not been seen in this century. But in this ceremony which 
conveyed and expressed the mourning of an entire nation, there was 
also a note of triumph, of thanksgiving, of victory over death itself, 
a note that became overpowering when, after the singing of the 
doleful Libera me of the Absolution, the choir intoned the Magnificat 
of the first tone, and the funeral dirge of the bells of Notre Dame 
changed into the joyous peal of the great feasts of Christendom. Not 
everybody in the immense crowd realized the significance of this 
hymn projected thus in an atmosphere of sorrow. But those of us 
knew who had followed Claudel’s glorious career reverently and 
with admiration. 

We knew that in the afternoon of Christmas Day, in 1886, a 
young man, forlorn and on the brink of despair, crushed under the 
weight of materialism and immorality, having come idly into that 
same Cathedral of Notre Dame, standing next to the second pillar 
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of the choir, had suddenly recovered his faith during the singing of 
the same Magnificat of the first tone. For the next four years, four 
pitiless, almost unendurable years, the young Claudel struggled 
against the evidence of the faith thus gratuitously given him, and 
most of all against the new imperatives and the new exigencies which 
it entailed. Then, on Christmas Day of the year 1890, Paul Claudel, 
vanquished at last, having confessed his sins, came again to Notre 
Dame to receive his first communion, the first since the communion 
of his youth, so long forgotten and meaningless. There is probably 
no more moving document of the liberation of a soul than the sober 
account published by Claudel first in the Revue des Jeunes, then 
reprinted by Charles Du Bos in his Approximations, under the title 
of “Ma conversion” followed by Du Bos’ words, “Commentaires au 
bas d’un grand texte.” Thus, in this conversion, a program of 
thought and of action was laid for an entire life, a path was traced 
from which Claudel will never go astray. He was the man who 
never denied his faith, who indeed proclaimed it, and lived off it 
and by it at a time when the faithful man was considered retrograde 
and ridiculous, his principles and beliefs condemned by science and 
reason. “O my Lord, I remember that darkness in which we were 
face to face, both of us, these somber winter afternoons in Notre 
Dame. I alone, down below, casting a light upon the great Christ 
crucified with a candle of twenty-five centimes. All men then were 
against us, and there was nothing that I could answer, Science, 
Reason. Faith alone was within me, and I was looking at you in 
silence like a man who prefers his friend.” 

Perhaps the first and deepest sacrifice which Claudel was asked 
to make for his faith was that of his literary reputation, and there is 
little doubt that some of the most virulent attacks against his work 
were aimed at the Christian. When he started to write his plays, 
in 1890-91, the Catholic renewal which was to attain in this century 
such a glorious development was only in its timid beginnings. 
Bourget had just published his first novels, so laboriously built 
around a thesis which proposed only the restoration of the social 
doctrine of the Church. Claudel alone was projecting the light of 
integral faith in a world largely dedicated to rationalism, 
materialism, dilettantism and positivism, under the signs of Auguste 
Comte, Taine and the one whom Claudel will call “l’ignoble Renan.” 
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Claudel’s voice was not heard, his message not understood and his 
plays remained off the French stage where authors, like Porto-Riche, 
Augier, now almost forgotten, held sway. Then, in the years after 
the First World War, a campaign of vituperation and mockery which 
was really political was conducted against Claudel by the leaders 
of Action Francaise who sought to throw ridicule upon a faithful 
servant of the French Republic. Only in 1912 did Lugné-Poé dare 
to produce L’Annonce faite a Marie in his experimental Théatre de 
’Oeuvre, and that play was presented anew, in 1914, by Jouvet at 
the Théatre Hébertot. Then silence again. Only a few chosen and 
particularly sensitive souls had detected Claudel’s genius, Henri 
Alain-Fournier, Jacques Riviére, Francis Jammes, Charles Du Bos, 
Georges Duhamel, Henri Peyre. His name was everywhere else 
synonymous with obscurity, illogicality, poor taste, incorrect syntax. 
As late as 1933, at the close of Claudel’s career as ambassador, his 
candidacy at the Académie Frangaise was rejected by that body 
(a slavish defender of an antiquated conception of traditional 
literature), and it will be the eternal disgrace of the Académie that 
it preferred Claude Farrére to the poet of the Cing Grandes Odes. 
There seemed to be no hope of righting the injustice of the century, 
and Claudel, then sixty-five, appeared destined to die unrecognized 
and unknown. 

Then, almost as suddenly as it came to Paul Valéry, glory, public 
recognition, and honors were accorded to Paul Claudel. In 1946 
the French Academy elected him among its members without requir- 
ing of him even an act of candidacy. His plays, unwanted for half 
a century, were eagerly demanded, and at one time, a few years ago, 
were produced simultaneously on three Parisian stages, including 
that of the Comédie-Frangaise. Jean-Lovis Barrault, probably the 
greatest producer of our times, staged a spectacular Partage de Midi 
in 1951 at Marigny. The President of the French Republic himself 
conferred upon Claudel the Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, 
rewarding not the statesman but the author. Claudel was easily the 
most popular, the most admired, the most acclaimed dramatic author 
of the day and the quality of his genius was at once apparent to all 
as by a sudden collective illumination. His work was no longer a 
mystery, an inextricable labyrinth, but a magnificent construction, 
the secret of which had at last been found. And this, with due 
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allowance for the inevitable influence of fashion and of snobbery, is 
also precisely the explanation of an otherwise inexplicable reversal 
of attitude toward Claudel. 

For Claudel, victim of his faith, was also the victim of his 
greatness and of his originality. He was the creator of a strange 
and unfamiliar world so remote from the simple, though often 
delicate structure built by his contemporaries, the avenues of which 
were open to all; a world in which all directions seemed confused, 
which baffled those who attempted to find their way through a maze 
of sensations. He calmly and consciously defied all the rules of 
dramatic technique and even of lyric composition, so that in him 
the norms of ordinary literary criticism lost all validity. He broke 
at will through the traditional barriers which had so far divided 
and separated the genres. He was a giant, cognizant of his strength, 
disdainful of all precedents and of the practiced ways to easy success. 
In an era and in a nation accustomed to and demanding clear 
classifications by schools and signs of influences, Claudel could not 
be so labeled and defined. A symbolist, yes—but also a powerful 
realist in his style and his vocabulary. A romantic, to be sure—but 
also a splendid classicist capable with a consummate perfection of 
handling the alexandrine of Corneille and of Racine. A dramatic 
author, certainly. But also and sometimes in the same work, a lyrical 
poet, an epic writer, tragic and comic, powerful and delicate, austere 
and sensitive, sumptuous and simple, colorful and sober, with the 
familiar touch of the medieval writer of mystery plays. Claudel 
was all that, and more. 

The much-vaunted influence of Rimbaud only affected Claudel’s 
religious development in its early stages. For masters he really had 
none. He frequented Mallarmé for a while and even inherited some 
of his precepts and singularly one of the most fruitful, that is, to ask 
before an object: What does it mean? But Claudel’s later literary 
development is almost directly opposite to that of Mallarmé. The 
latter leads to a more and more exquisite but artificial intellectual 
exercise. Claudel’s assumes more and more the dimensions of the 
entire world through an operation of synthesis which involves all the 
human faculties, the senses and imagination, the deductive and 
inductive pewer of reason, the intuitive power of intelligence. From 
a simple literary device, valid among many others, Claudel has 
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raised symbolism to a magnified system of interpretation of the world 
which encompasses all reality, in which every object is at once reality 
and sign, sign of another suprasensory reality reached through 
analogy, or anagogy, or logical processes; in which everything is a 
proper point of departure for a flight or an exploration into the world 
of souls, the world of grace, up to God himself, the everlasting 
reality. Thus Claudel towered above his generation, and this is the 
secret of the inability of his generation to rise up to him, at the 
heights in which he moved. Now the gap has been bridged, 
permanently, and Claudel has been added to the patrimony of the 
French nation along with his glorious predecessors, Montaigne, 
Pascal, Racine, Bossuet, to the patrimony also of Christendom. 

For Claudel never sought his inspiration anywhere else but in the 
creation of God, in the work of His redemption, in His angels and 
in His saints, in the eternal and the temporal Church, in the liturgical 
cycle. Human passions, of course, exist in the world of Claudel 
which is the world of creatures, but they are resorbed in the order 
of redemption and become either instruments of grace, as in 
L’Annonce and Partage de Midi, or impediments to grace as in 
L’Echange. Viewed in that perspective, they are no longer the 
imperious voice of a nature whose needs cannot be denied, and they 
lose the character of autonomy, of the rectitude which Rousseau had 
conferred upon them. Pushed on that dangerous road by the 
examples of their elders of the family of Rousseau, Catholic authors 
of our time have perhaps tended too much to dignify human weak- 
nesses in the assurance of God’s compassion. Claudel was left 
untouched by that inclination of connivance with sin, which Du Bos 
had so cleverly defined and so strongly condemned. It is a similar 
appreciation of Claudel’s position which Mauriac, not excluding a 
meritorious reference to himself, expressed in his article published 
in Le Figaro, on the morning of February 24, the day after the poet’s 
death. “He had planted his tent on Mount Thabor,” wrote Mauriac, 
“or rather on Mount Sinai, and I believe that he was repelled by 
the miserable spectacle of the passions which hold us and which are 
the subject of our books.” And this is indeed the dominant trait 
which will for ever distinguish Claudel from the other Catholic 
writers of this age—leaving aside the inequality of talent—that they 
worked in the mire of a sinful and unhappy humanity, enlightened, 
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it is true, at times, by visitations of divine grace, while Claudel saw 
a joyful humanity, immersed in the supernatural, and creation as a 
continuous hymn to God. Thus he was truly, in the words Charles 
Du Bos applied in this case to another author, a Catholic writer, 
rather than a writer who is a Catholic. There are, of course, many 
dwellings in the terrestrial house of the Father, and many legitimate 
views of the coexistence of heaven and earth. Péguy had chosen the 
work of hope; Mauriac depicts the plight of man without God. 
Bernanos recounted in sombre tones the impact of saintliness on a 
debased humanity. Claudel was the author dedicated to joy; rather 
than the Misereres of Bernanos, he sang the Magnificats and the 
Te Deums. 

In the search for God and for an expression of God not too 
unworthy of His infinity, Claudel could not find a better guide than 
the Bible. From the sacred books he borrowed his most audacious 
images, his symbols, his system of interpretation of the physical 
leading to the spiritual, from the temporal to the eternal. The 
majestic and tender poetry of the Old Testament has pervaded his 
own verses. But his God is not the God of vengeance, the Yahweh 
of the Old Law. It is God the Father, the Word made flesh, the God 
of the Holy Eucharist, to Whom the poet could talk with a familiarity — 
and a confidence reminiscent of that Middle Age in the atmosphere 
of which he created the scenes of L’Annonce. The Sacrifice of the 
Mass, the liturgy of the Church, have also inspired some of his most 
beautiful pages. But Claudel should not be appraised only by the 
suggestive power of his images, the color and the rich variety of his 
style. He was also a philosopher, and certainly no one, outside of 
professional commentators, knew Aristotle and St. Thomas as well. 
Aristotle had at first, at the start of his conversions, “cleaned up his 
mind.” For several years, in China, he read and commented upon 
the two Summas which he also begged Jacques Riviére to read. His 
Art Poétique, an abstruse work which has r<pelled many a reader, 
is a conscious application to poetry of the principles of thomistic 
philosophy. The substructure and framework of his dramatic and 
lyric works is likewise thoroughly, and sometimes heavily, philo- 
sophical. A single, wholly integrated system unifies all the concepts 
in their rich variety, gives depth to his images and cohesion to his 
demonstrations. Even when the poet is most enthralled, as in the 
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exultation of his Odes, the Cantique de Mesa in Partage de Midi, one 


realizes that he is never carried away, as is often the case for Hugo, 
by the incantatory virtue of the word or the correspondence of 
images. He has thus succeeded in affecting an harmonious alliance 
between poetry and philosophy which could hardly have been thought 
possible before him, wherein neither is sacrificed to the other, which 
is really not a philosophic poetry (the term is almost infamous) nor 
poetic philosophy, but something new and as yet unnamed, which 
could best be called Claudelian poetry. He has drawn admirable 
poetic effects from such abstruse ideas as the idea of continuity, of 
simultaneous creation, from the theory of knowledge, the theory of 
time and space, of causality. Thus firmly anchored in such a 
philosophy, having solved to his satisfaction the fundamental prob- 
lems of life, his imagination could soar freely in whatever direction 
the enchantment of poetic inspiration would draw it. 

Theologian, philosopher, having chosen to give expression to the 
highest truths and to the most humble everyday realities and demands 
of our existence on earth, Claudel was also in perfect possession 
and command of the means—to use a formula dear to Valéry— 
which pertain to that expression. He knew in an admirable way the 
power and the resources of the word, not only the value of its length, 
its weight, its color, its appearance on the whiteness of the page, 
which the symbolists had already discovered, but the manifold 
directions into which its sense might be extended. Under his pen 
even the most banal word is transfigured, not only by its context, 
by its associations, by being integrated into a chain of images—all 
the good poets succeed more or less in obtaining that effect—but 
also by a new vigor coming from within itself, from meanings which 
had lain dormant for centuries, a precious mine never exploited. 
So that Claudel can be read in many a way, and all, from the 
uneducated to the most exacting, should find in him their satisfaction. 
He can be read superficially, in a juxtalinear continuity, in an 
elementary and incomplete but accurate sense, and the outer core 
of his poetry will thus be seized. He can also be read in depth, by 
plunging through to the very root of his inspiration, to the essence 
of his thought, extricating the many senses which a single word 
conveys, then following up through the varied ways which proceed 
from the center, to emerge at last at the surface, on many different 
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points of the horizon, to the very flower of poetry which crowns the 
work. In that context also, Claudel is cosmic, knowing no temporal 
nor spatial limitations. He is not beholden to current events, to 
passing psychological fancies, nor to fashionable literary concepts. 
His dramas must perforce be situated in some historical or 
geographic setting, China for Partage de Midi, the United States for 
L’Echange, an archaic China again for Le Repos du Septiéme Jour, 
Rome for Le Pére humilié, revolutionary France for L’Otage, 
medieval France for L’Annonce. But those are only scenic neces- 
sities. Claudel quickly crosses these artificial frontiers to ascend 
to problems which are of all ages, of all places, of man continually 
present in his essential needs and aspirations in all ages and in all 
places. 

Now Claudel’s great voice has been stilled and his body, 
temporarily resting in the crypt of Notre Dame, will soon take the 
place the poet himself had chosen, next to his grandson, in the little 
cemetery prepared by his care in his property of Brangues. It 
seems impossible that the patriarch, the one whom Jean-Louis 
Barrault called “Le Pére,” is gone, at the very moment when 
L’Annonce faite 4 Marie triumphs on the stage of the Comédie- 
Francaise. For two and a haif months and until a few days ago, 
he had himself directed the rehearsals with an alertness, a vigor, 
a youthful vitality which belied his eighty-seven years. He seemed 
as sturdy, as solidly installed in life as ever. He seemed eternal. 
He died symbolically on the morning of Ash Wednesday, in his 
armchair, the Bible on the desk nearby still open at the Book of 
Isaias, which he had read and commented that very day when he was 
struck, in full possession of his powers. For several years the Bible 
had been his continuous, almost his only reading. Perhaps the 
prophet who had announced the coming of the Lord to the incredu- 
lous Jews had announced also to Claudel that morning that the 
Lord’s visitation was near for His servant, who had been also His 
herald, His knight, His prophet, His preacher in the wilderness. So 
it was not of the fearful day of anger, but of the day of grace, of 
reward, that Claudel was thinking on his deathbed when he uttered 
his last words: “Let me die in peace; I am not afraid.” 
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AMONG THE POETS 


ACROBAT'S SONG 


Wuo 1s 1T for whom we now perform, 
Cavorting on wire: 

For whom does the boy 

Climbing the ladder 

Balance and whirl— 

For whom, 

Seen or unseen 


In a shield of light? 


Seen or unseen 

In a shield of light, 

At the tent top 

Where rays stream in, 
Watching the pin-wheel 
Turns of the players 
Dancing 

In light: 


Lady, 

We are Thy acrobats: 
Jugglers; 

Tumblers; 

Walking on wire, 
Dancing on air, 
Swinging on the high trapeze: 
We are Thy children, 
Flying in the air 

Of that smile: 
Rejoicing in light. 


Lady, 
We perform before Thee, 
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Walking a joyous discipline, 

A thin thread of courage, 

A slim high wire of dependence 
Over abysses. 


What do we know 

Of the way of our walking? 
Only this step, 

This movement, 

Gone as we name it. 


Here 

At the thin 

Rim of the world 

We turn for Our Lady 
Who holds us lightly: 


Graceful as her garment 

Is the mantle of her praise: 
Flowing as compassion 

Is the music of our dancing. 


At the ladder’s top whirling 
In the dew-fall of her laughter, 
We leave the wire, 

Leave the line, 

Vanish 

Into light. 


ROBERT LAX 
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GOOD FRIDAY, BY THE SEA 


Abroad in the wild and worrying air, oh stung 

To the bone with promises of rampant life, 

I fight the day to see Christ’s black tongue 

Loll in the sweat and stillness of that closer strife. 
My nostrils splay in the stiff salt breath of the sea, 
And racing blood outrides a sober plea. 



















The stare of death in April indicts the bird-swirl 
Bright in the confident air, refutes the season’s 
Boisterous logic laced in my veins, the hurl 
Of self thrust hard against His durable reasons. 
I eat this raw wind, blind, am parched in an hour 
When wisdom alone is drink and root and flower. 


His mortal eyes press through me, commandeer 
The mind’s flesh, will’s health, heart’s rich brag and jest; 
My body’s spring and April’s vaunt feel spear 
Crack through the bony thicket of his breast. 
I wait, champed in the wind’s shrewd teeth, and weigh 
My baffled guilt in the eye of the thundering bay. 


A single gull torn, see, in the gale is high 

And higher flung, his sun-rinsed wing outspread: 

Our Christ exploits the moil of passion, cry 

Is split to harmonies our bones have bred . . . 

The sea-spume and the salt of my blood will brine 
This shame of body, made to shine—to shine! 


DAVID Jj. DELAURA 
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SUFFICIENT PRAISE 


The thickening size of summer green 
Abides these awkward hands, 
And leaves accept the pressure 
Of my ignorance like rain; 
My feet are fleet and firmer 
Of His land as year prods year 
Through veins of oak, and roots 
Strike stone and heave the ponderous 
Curding of the soil; where mind, 
The guest of body, shares its bread 
And tastes its sweat, delights to gaze 
On minute rare and single in the hand— 
But, alien yet, will catch its breath 
To strike the wound beneath the bark, 
The scar our flesh still wears, forgets. 


The heart is vagrant journeyman 
Of years; music the craft it learns, 
The pulse of water, wrist or bole, 
As melody (He teaches) figures fugue 
And swells the swarming counterpoint 
Whose angular dimensions strew 
Sudden harmonies of rich repose. 
The agitation whirring in the coil 
Of knotted nerve and thew is tamed 
To dance to rhythms broad and sure. 
My knobby five fingers celebrate 
Christ in the web of the sinewed leaf, 
The still sun, the scared redeemable flesh; 
Eye can ease time’s bruising weight, 
Of fallibility erect our praise. 

DAVID J. DELAURA 








A UNIVERSITY SECTION 





PARISH SOCIOLOGY 


This is the second of a series of collaborative 
articles on contemporary questions by members of 
the faculty of Fordham University. Three sociol- 
ogists indicate the range of international research 
in Parish Sociology and the extent of Fordham’s 
participation in this important work. 


I 


THE SOCIOLOGIST OF RELIGION today recognizes as does the theologian 
that there is Faith, there is grace. He also recognizes that there are 
human institutions, societies, customs, cultures, with all their com- 
plexity and interrelations. For the sociologist then, as well as the 
theologian, a very fundamental problem poses itself: how much, 
when, where and how shall the impact of these forces upon one 
another be observed, measured, and so brought to human conscious- 
ness and intelligibility? 

Faith and grace are not abstractions. Like the sacraments they 
are propter homines, and existent in men. Again, as the late Cardinal 
Suhard so determinedly taught, it is not men in the abstract who are 
redeemed, but men in factories, in families, on farms, in cities. Men 
in specific and socially organized milieux have faith and are influ- 
enced by grace. Men as concrete wholes, existing in all their 
singularity in groups and societies, have a kind of personality, and 
these too are patient of salvation. 

Christ did not separate the Kingdom from the fields in which He 
walked, or from the publicans, scribes and Pharisees with whom He 
spoke. Even in His lifetime He drew “all things” to Himself. In the 
centuries that immediately followed, Christians were over and over 
again held fast in a vision of a totum universum cum singulis suis 
partibus ordinatur ad Deum sicut finem.' 





1S. Theol. 1, 65, 2. 
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Medieval Christian thinkers were eminently realist in their approach. They 
had a keen appreciation of the profound truth that man is body as much 
as spirit, that body and soul are not merely juxtaposed, but that the material 
element—and the factors which affect it—have a far reaching influence on 
the spiritual. Yet they did not forget that man as a person transcends the 
domain of matter and has in fact a spiritual destiny. In modern terminology, 
they achieved a happy combination of ‘Transcendence’, and ‘Incarnation’ 
in a unified philosophico-theological wisdom.’ 


The substantial and intrinsic interdependence of body and soul, of 
matter and spirit, of time and eternity, is still the impelling vision 
of a Christian soul. The perception of all things in singularity, in 
their concreteness, with all their materiality, is still the basis of our 
conceptions of eternal destiny, of temporal order—of Theology. 
Perhaps more than any other age the modern one knows that “the 
senses are a kind of reason,” and that to know humanly is to know 
concretely, imaginatively, as well as by abstraction.’ As the age of 
science and technology progresses, the necessity of a new synthesis 
of sense, reason, and revelation will follow the paths established by 
the minds who spoke so unequivocally at a point halfway between the 
Incarnation and the present. Theology in our time is not destined, 
in short, to be abstract. 

Sociological theory and methodology are historical developments, 
inventions of human spirit, specific to the analysis and description 
of man in his concrete social nature, as he exists and as he is observ- 
able. As such the sociologist is a most valued servant of vital if 
humble station to the theologian. Who, what, when, where and under 
what conditions does grace and redemption operate—these are ques- 
tions too intricate for either alone to attempt and too mysterious for 
mere human effort to explore; but both sociologist and theologian 
might under God come closer to knowledge of such questions than 
either one alone. 


II 


Most significantly it was in France, where certain religious prob- 
lems and disturbing conditions in the Church’s eldest daughter 





2J, Newman, “The Theology of Social Action,” Irish Theological Quarterly, Vol. 


XXII, January, 1955. 
8De Veritate, Q. 2, a. 7, ad 2. 
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occasioned serious concern, that the sociology of religion, usually 
labeled “sociology of the parish,” was first formalized. Social 
scientists and capable, indeed, proficient theologians like Le Bras, 
Boulard, LeBret carried on extensive researches into the socio- 
economic correlates of religious participation. Except for more 
recent studies, references to most of these can be found in the special 
issues of Lumen Vitae‘, the special issues of the American Catholic 
Sociological Review’ in which a particularly fine bibliographical 
listing and annotation for the French literature was contributed by 
Dr. Eva Ross; the symposium edited by Dr. J. Neusse and Father T. 
Harte, Sociology of the Parish’, Fiches Documentaires'; the special 
issue of La Maison-Dieu*; and several issues of L’ Actualité religieuse 
dans le monde’. There is no reason for retraversing the ground 
covered in the more readily available and probably already perused 
sources. However, something of an evaluation is pertinent at this 
point in order to make a later discussion of the sociology of the 
parish and the sociology of religion more pointed. 

The religious situation in France is, of course, complex at best. 
In some areas to live the faith devoutly and devotedly is as universal 
as can be found in Ireland, northern Belgium, and southern Holland, 
a few northern Italian dioceses, and the rural Catholic regions of 
Germany. In other broad stretches of French terrain, the faith is all 
but dead. One of the authors recalls staying at a parish in Dordogne, 
just south of the middle of France, where out of one thousand adult 
parishioners just two men attended Sunday Mass, from twenty to 
thirty women, and the children under twelve. The parish was typical 
of the area, as the pastor and maps of religious observance in France 
confirmed. The point is: the constancy of varying patterns of 
religious practice and meaning makes unquestionable the influence 
of the social milieu on participation in religious society. French 





4Lumen Vitae VI (1951), Nos. 1-2 (combined issue), Brussels: International Center 
for Studies in Religious Education. 

5The American Catholic Sociological Review XV (1954), No. 2, Chicago. 

6C, J. Nuesse and Thomas J. Harte, C.Ss.R. (Eds.), The Sociology of the Parish, 
Milwaukee: Bruce, 1951. 

'Fiches Documentaires, No. 118 (October 15, 1954), Namur: Editions du Soleil Levant. 

8La Maison-Dieu, No. 36 (4 trimestre, 1953), Paris: Les Editions du Cerf. This is 
a special issue on the parish entitled “Problémes de la Paroisse.” 

91’ Actualité Religieuse dans le Monde, Paris. A particularly pertinent issue is that 
of July 15, 1954. 
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cities, the home both of life and of corruption as cities almost every- 
where are, manifest the effects of secularism, industrialism, and, 
perhaps paradoxically, religious revitalization. 

How does one account for these differences? No doubt religio- 
political and cultural history explain much. But how much? How 
can it be counteracted?—a question of both sociological and apostolic 
import. A number of theoretical analyses have found the light of 
publication. But students have as scientists been realizing the need 
for empirical research to ascertain facts and otherwise test too 
unrealistic hypotheses. These inquiries have culminated in maps 
showing the extent of religious practice or the lack of it in every 
section of France. Attempts have also been made to estimate the 
growth of vocations in proportion to needs.” LeBret has constructed 
schedules for rural parish inquiries." Goguel has studied the 
correlation between membership in political parties, place of birth, 
and religious practice.” Jean Perrot and Henri Legare have devel- 
oped courses in parish sociology which unfortunately cannot yet be 
adequately evaluated.” Several studies, of both historical and 
currently factual nature, have been done on individual parishes: 
Brochard on St. Gervais,‘ Brongniart on St. Medard in Paris,” 
Chélini on a suburban parish in Marseilles, splendidly reported in 
the March issue of Actualité religieuse."” Quoist has concentrated on 





WF, Boulard, “Les Vocations Sacerdotales en France. Le Bilan d’un Demi-siécle,” 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique LXXII (1950), No. 5, Louvain: St. Albert. See also 
Boulard’s Essor ou Déclin du Clergé Francais, Paris: Editions du Cerf, 1950. In the 
letter-preface to this book, Cardinal Feltin of Paris writes: “But above all you prove, 
with a multitude of supporting facts, that the number of vocations depends directly 
upon the sociological milieu.” 

UL.J. LeBret, Manuel de L’Enquéteur, 2 Vols., Paris: Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1951-2. 

Francois Goguel, Géographie des Elections Frangaises de 1870 a 1951, Paris: La 
Fondation Nationale des Sciences Politiques, 1951. 

13Jean Perrot, Grenoble: Essai de Sociologie Religieuse (2° édition augmentée), 
Grenoble: Centre d'Etudes des Complexes Sociaux, 1954. 

Henri Legare, Introduction a@ la Sociologie Paroissiale (Thése dactylographiée), 
Lille, 1950. 

MLouis Brochard, Saint-Gervais: Histoire de la Paroisse, Paris: Firmin-Didot, 1950. 

15Marcel Brongniart, La Paroisse Saint-Médard au Faubourg Saint-Marceau, Paris: 
Editions Picard, 1951. 

J, Chélini, Génése et Evolution dune paroisse suburbaine Marseillaise, Marseille: 
Saint-Léon, 1953. For more on Marseille, see Lucien Gros’ La Pratique Religieuse 
dans le Diocése de Marseille, Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1954. 
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Rouen,” Daniel on Paris.“ Ligier has a four-volume study. of 
religious practice in the Jura region.” The works of Michonneau 
are more the expression of a socially conscious apostolic pastor who 
has experienced success in adapting new methods to make more 
meaningful the participation of his people in the life of their religious 
society.” 

A very wise and at the same time still pioneering work is P. 
Virton’s Enquétes de sociologie paroissiale.” It studies not a single 
parish, but an area of parishes, intending the acquisition of enough 
knowledge about the total life of the area so that an area-wide, 
simultaneously conducted mission could be most effectively prepared 
and motivate such parochial changes as the social situation called 
for. For example, if most of the people go off to work at six o’clock 
in the morning, there is little sense in having the daily parish mass 
at eight o’clock. The example as stated may seem a little obvious. 
Actually the obvious is not infrequently violated. 

Several periodicals have given emphasis to parish research: 
Cahiers du clergé rural, and Masses ouvriéres, dealing with rural 
and urban conditions respectively. Economie et humanisme, edited 
by the Dominicans, proceeds from the premise that revitalization of 
Christian society requires knowledge of empirically ascertained 
facts, aims to prepare for new methods of evangelization based on 
the realization that man is an essential unity, a spiritual and material 
being tied to and influenced by society about him. La Chronique 
Sociale et [ Action Populaire both report on and infuse new ideas 
into religious life. Finally and perhaps most important, [ Actualité 
religieuse dans le Monde, not yet two years old, is dedicated com- 
pletely to reporting news of religious significance throughout the 


1™Michel Quoist, La Ville et L’Homme, Paris: Les Editions Ouvriéres, 1952. 

18Yvan Daniel, Aspects de la Pratique Religieuse a Paris, Paris: Editions Ouvriéres, 
1952. See also the same author’s well-known La France, Pays de Mission? (English 
translation: France Pagan?), same publisher. 

19$. Ligier, Recherches Sociologiques sur la Pratique Religieuse du Jura, 4 Vols., 
mimeographed, Jura: Jules-Ferry (no date listed). 

2G. Michonneau and H. Ch. Chéry, Paroisse, Communauté Missionaire, Paris: 
Editions du Cerf, 1945 (published later also in England by Blackfriars, and in West- 
minster, Md., by Newman); likewise by the same authors, The Missionary Spirit in 
Parish Life, Westminster: Newman, 1952. 

21P, Virton, S.J., Enquétes de Sociologie Paroissiale, Paris: Editions Spes, 1953. 
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world, though primarily in France—a sort of religious Time, but 
with more facts and exposition of developments in thoughtways. 
Both to show some of its studies and to indicate the range of activity 
of French research in religious sociology, this is a partial listing of 
some items recently covered: Catholics and housing; the Church in 
China, India, Madagascar, Bolivia and Colombia, Viet Nam, Asia, 
the Cameroons, Germany; such controversial matters as McCarthy 
and Catholicism (quite an important matter to French Catholics!), 
the priest-workers, the so-called “lay-theology,” church and state; a 
deep analysis of four types of parishes in Barcelona (mixed, middle 
class, suburban and proletariat) done by French scientists. The 
construction and use of sectographed piecharts enabled a tremendous 
amount of data to be revealed in a single diagram. Among other 
good articles there is also one which summarizes a series of empirical 
researches into national patterns of attendance at Mass. 

It should be mentioned that despite much emphasis on the need 
for reassuring and readapting the role of the parish much of the 
French effort has been focused simply on ascertaining the facts of 
religious practice. However, these have been a necessary beginning 
to developing a sociology of the parish, and the French International 
Conference on Religious Sociology has become a regular event 
calculated to aid and speed this development. 

The Belgian problem is not nearly as complex as that of France, 
though the difference is both apparent and great between Fleming 
and Walloon, farmer and factory workers, devout and conservative 
Flanders, radical and largely dechristianized Charleroi. As Houtart 
has shown, there has been a lag between the population growth and 
the parochial accommodation.” Belgium, too, has its map of 
religious practice, constructed by Kerkhofs.” Louvain University’s 


“Francois Houtart, “Social Structures and Religious Zones,” Lumen Vitae VI, as 
above. See also his “Les Paroisses de Bruxelles 1803-1951,” Bulletin de [Institut de 
Recherches Economiques et Sociales ée [Université de Louvain, XIX (1953). 

*8J, Kerkhof’s map is included with E. Collard’s article, “Commentary on Maps of 
Sunday Mass Attendance in Belgium,” Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), No. 4. Two editions 
of a “Religious Map of Rural France” may be found in Les Cahiers du Clergé Rural 
for November, 1947, and as a separate publication by the same publisher in 1952, 
respectively. Both maps are pretty much the same. Maps illustrating the religious 
situation in Holland may be found in G. Zeegers’ “Sociological Analyses of the Religious 
and Social Position in the Netherlands,” Lumen Vitae VI, as above. 

Father Kerkhof’s Godsdienstpraktijk en Sociaal Milieu, Brussels: Lumen Vitae, 1953, 
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carried several articles of religio-sociologica] relevance. There have 
been several studies of the relationship between religious practice 
and social milieu, others on the meaning of the faith in the lives of 
so-called intellectuals. Again, there has not been much development 
of a positive sociology of the parish, nor apparently have techniques 
been as yet utilized which could make empirical investigation more 
fruitful. However, the interest of men like De Volder, Leclerq, 
Hoyois and Houtart gives promise of further progress, as does the 
existence of an Institute for Religious Research. 

Italy has as yet produced little, though there are unmistakable 
signs of awakening. Leoni’s Geography and Religious Sociology of 
a Diocese, published two years ago in Rome, had real merit, and 
Italy’s First Congress of Religious Sociology (March, 1954) was 
warmly welcomed and urgently encouraged by Cardinal Lecaro. 
The Cardinal, by the way, has created a Diocesan Bureau of 
Statistics, claiming therein to be following the mind of the Holy 
Father. 

The work done in Holland is identical in great part with that of 
Zeegers, Oldendorf and Dellepoort.“ Actually the work has been 
more sociographic than sociological, and much of Zeeger’s own effort 
has been expended on the German diaspora (where millions of 
German refugees lack even minimal religious ministration). In 
both Holland and the German Diaspora the primary aim of Zeegers 
and his associates has been to plot the areas of their concern, and 
establish needs and supplies, whether of priests, doctors, schools, 
hospitals, or other professional personnel and services. Much of their 
work would strike us in the United States as rather common-sense, 
except that they do get at the facts, and have to reckon with an 
historical situation seemingly adverse to either social or physical 
mobility in a degree which Americans would find it hard to imagine. 
Holland also has its Catholic Institute of Socio-Ecclesiastical 


Research. 





is a far more thorough analysis of the religious and social situation in the Belgian 
province of Limburg. Though written in Flemish, it contains a summary in English 
and French, as well as numerous maps which manifest several demographic, ecological 
and sociological correlations. 

*4Summarized briefly in Zeegers’ article, “Sociology of Religion in the Netherlands,” 
special issue of ACSR, as above. 
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Germany, too, has emphasized the sociographic approach and in 
theory calls for changes adapted to modern conditions. However, 
despite an excellent church statistics bureau which produces the 
Kirchliches Handbuch fiir das katholische Deutschland, and the Office 
for Ecclesiastical Studies for Catholic Germany in Cologne, and 
several good sociographic studies of other aspects of German life, 
particularly by the Sociographisches Institut connected with the 
University of Frankfurt, little that is conclusive has yet come from 
these German studies. The influential Herder-Korrespondenz gave 
a very favorable review of the Nuesse-Harte book in an article “Sinn 
und Wert der Pfarrsoziologie” in April of 1953. 

The British Isles, Spain, and Latin America have apparently little 
to offer. Work done in Canada is apparently thus far almost 
synonymous with the efforts of Professor Jean Falardeau. He has 
contributed the articles on Canada to both Lumen Vitae and the 
Nuesse-Harte symposia, and has made several parish studies himself. 
Lately he has offered some constructive help in his critique of Father 
Fichter’s Southern Parish.” The fact that Canada’s Semaine Sociale 
considered the parish so seriously last summer is significant and 
promising. A worthwhile and very interesting aspect of the French 
Canadian type of American parish can be found in Archbishop Roy’s 
published address, The Parish and Democracy in French Canada.” 
The role of the layman is apparently very much more important in 
actual responsibility for the parish than would be seriously consid- 
ered in the United States, whose trusteeism problem was laid to rest 
only within the living memory of many a still active American 
pastor. In addition we have in French Canada the usual occurrence 
of the monolithic community with which the religious social structure 
is so closely identified—something, again, almost totally unknown 
in the United States. 

In the United States there has been no dearth of articles, research 
reports, books, and other publications, though even relatively very 
few have been done by Catholics. What Catholics have done is 
evidently accomplished only after they become conscious of the 
value of such studies in other countries and by non-Catholics in their 





Reviews of Fichter’s Southern Parish and Nuesse-Harte’s Sociology of the Parish 
in The American Journal of Sociology LX (1954), No. 3, pp. 308-310. 

Maurice Roy, The Parish and Democracy in French Canada, University of Toronto 
Press, 1950. 
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own. Much research such as that reported by Lynd’s Middletown,” 
Hollingshead’s Elmtown,” or West’s Plainville, U.S.A.,” has definite, 
though perhaps inadequate, implications for the sociology of religion. 
Warner’s Yankee City Series,” a classic in its field in many respects, 
also leaves much undone while pointing out many of the ways in 
which to do it. The Catholic University of America has inspired 
many studies of importance, such as those of G. Schnepp, A. 
McCaffrey, T. Coogan, G. Kelly, R. Wolters." John Donovan, 
formerly at Fordham, now at Boston College, and Thomas O’Dea at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, have also been most 
important, along with graduate and staff studies at Notre Dame, in 
setting the pace for American Studies or more critical analyses 
pointed toward future research. 

The three works in the sociology of the American parish which 
are most important as background for the beginning of an under- 
standing of the American researches are the Nuesse-Harte sym- 
posium,” Fichter’s Southern Parish,” and most recently his Social 





“TRobert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture, New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1929; and Middletown in Transition, same 
publisher, 1937, 

*8August B. Hollingshead, Elmtown’s Youth; The Impact of Social Classes on 
Adolescents, New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1949. 

James West, Plainville, U.S.A., New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 1945. 

%W. Lloyd Warner and others, Yankee City Series, New Haven, Yale Univ. Presa, 
1941-1947. 

"Gerald Schnepp, Leakage from a Catholic Parish, 1942. Aims to establish correla- 
tions between practice of religion and leakage on the one hand, and various socio- 
economic factors on the other. 

Augustine McCaffrey, Youth in a Catholic Parish, 1941. Extensive study of youth 
in one parish—socially, religiously, morally, etc. 

Joseph Ciesluk, National Parishes in the United States, 1944. The approach here is 
rather from canon law than sociology. 

Thomas Clarke, Parish Societies, 1943. Likewise from viewpoint of canon law. 

George Kelly, Catholics and the Practice of the Faith, 1946. A diocese-wide study 
of religious practice as correlated with several social and economic factors. 

Thomas Coogan, Catholic Fertility in Florida, 1946. A similar study of the same data 
used by Father Kelly, but aimed at finding any correlations between those socio- 
economic factors and fertility. 

Casimir Sirvaitis, Religious Folkways in Lithuania and Their Conservation Among 
the Lithuanian Immigrants in the United States, 1952. 

David Fosselman, C.S.C., Transitions in the Development of a Downtown Parish, 1952. 
Treatment is rather historical than ecological. 

®2Sociology of the Parish, as above. 

88Joseph H. Fichter, S.J., Southern Parish: Vol. 1, The Dynamics of a City Church, 


Chicago University Press, 1951. 
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Relations in the Urban Parish.” The first two are decidedly intro- 
ductory: the first by design, the other through an at least temporary 
prevention from developing into what seemed to be promised for 
succeeding volumes. The Nuesse-Harte book establishes the frame- 
work, purpose and need of parish study very nicely, but insists on 
the need for research—and the absence of it. Fichter’s book, too, 
has been praised and blamed quite considerably—often enough for 
the wrong reasons. That it made a contribution to the demographic 
aspect of parish sociology cannot be questioned. Sociologically 
speaking, however, Father Fichter has made far more valuable 
contributions in articles published since and fully developed in his 
newest volume. 


Ili 


Research in the social aspects of the parish at Fordham University 
is proceeding in full consciousness of its responsibilities both to 
theological interests and to the traditions already established in the 
field both in the United States and Europe. However, even in the 
initial phases the particular foci of the present efforts promise certain 
unique features, viewpoints and results. The remarks pertinent in 
this context can be only very skeletal after the manner of a progress 
report. 

The scope of the larger study encompasses major segments of the 
city as behavioral situations structuring both the content and the 
meaning of human activity commonly described as religious. In 
general, it is a study of religious behavior patterns as expressed by 
urban populations living within designated metropolitan areas. 

Current urban research seemingly indicates that the metropolitan 
area as a whole contains both structural and functional elements 
which condition and limit the content and meaning of religious 
practice. However, what has not been so clearly perceived or 
analyzed is that locality areas within the total metropolitan area, 
such as “natural areas” or “neighborhoods” also contain both 
structural and functional elements which may uniquely condition 
and limit the content and meaning of religious practice. 

Therefore, the main objective of this over-all research effort is 





%Jdem, Social Relations in the Urban Parish, Chicago University Press, 1954. 
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an analysis of the role of the metropolitan locality area, with its 
:elated socio-economic and geographic factors, in conditioning the 
religious behavior of the population living within its boundaries. 

The methods to be utilized in this analysis may be descriptively 
summarized as ecological, demographical, sociological and psycho- 
logical. The entire study involves two major phases. The first 
consists mainly of experimentation with ecological and demo- 
graphical techniques to compile valid and reliable descriptive data. 
The second phase will of necessity depend largely on the data 
collected in the first phase, for the preliminary findings will deter- 
mine in many ways the assumptions and hypotheses necessary to 
formulate the foci of the second phase. 

It is the first phase of the over-all study, or the description of 
some of the ecological and demographical techniques with which we 
are most concerned here. 

It is common knowledge that Catholics in the United States are 
predominantly urban dwellers, and that they are concentrated, for 
the most part, in the metropolitan areas of the country. This situa- 
tion, and the fact that Fordham University is located in the largest 
of these metropolitan areas, influenced our choice of such an area 
for research operations. Furthermore, we have confined our efforts 
to one county, the Bronx, for the sake of expediency. 

The parish was selected as the basic unit of this research, since 
it is the “grass roots” administrative unit of the Catholic Church in 
law, and the area in which the greatest social interaction among 
Catholics can be observed. Nevertheless, it would be more accurate 
to define the parish in this inquiry as a parish locality area, because 
the factors and conditions and the people to be studied are assembled 
into geographical units having boundaries that are similar, but not 
necessarily identical to the official juridical boundaries of the parish 
bearing the same name. 

Preliminary investigations of the literature and census material 
indicated that the data of the metropolitan areas concerned reported 
by census tracts in the 1950 United States census reports can be 
fitted to correspond to the official parish boundaries with a minimum 
or insignificant loss of accuracy. In addition, it was found that 
census tracts arranged in meaningful categories are currently 
utilized by the city of Boston, Massachusetts, for civic and welfare 
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FIGURE I: BRONX COUNTY, N. Y., CENSUS TRACTS, 1950 


The raw data, covering most aspects of socio-economic life, are collected 
and compiled for metropolitan areas in the United States in terms of these 
relatively small geographic units. Like a graphic matrix or a microscopic 
grid census tracts are used to observe both the structural and dynamic aspects 
of urban populations, 
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interests. Furthermore, census tracts are also the basis for the 
community and sub-community studies of Calvin Schmid in Seattle, 
Washington, and several other urban sociologists have conducted 
studies using census tracts as a basic unit in such cities as Chicago, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Los Angeles, and San Francisco. 

In New York City itself, census tracts, grouped into what are 
classified as “health areas,” form the basis of work for the New 
York City Youth Board; moreover, considerable data utilized by 
the New York Planning Commission is available only in this form. 

There seem to be, therefore, adequate precedent and good 
reasons for grouping census tracts into “parish” areas in much the 
same manner as they were grouped into “health areas.” Herein 
lies the uniqueness of the present research, for by grouping census 
tracts as accurately as possible according to the official parish 
boundaries we arrive at a geographical area which is designated as 
a parish locality area (Figures I and II). Defining this unit in this 
manner permits the use of all census data compiled by census tracts 
or multiples thereof and, therefore, some knowledge is possible of 
the characteristics of the total population allegedly residing within 
the boundaries of this parish locality area. 

One is, of course, immediately aware of the fact that this alone 
does not constitute a highly accurate description of the Catholic 
population of any one parish. However, this is not immediately the 
point. Sociologists or not, all are aware of the fact that Catholics 
must and do exist in the total social milieux, and do not live effec- 
tively in a social vacuum. Furthermore, if, for example, a popula- 
tion of a given parish locality area can be described as 80 or 90 
per cent Italian and Irish foreign born, its population can be taken 
as being, or having been, for the most part a Catholic population. 
And it might be injected here that the pastor is charged, canonically 
at least, with the responsibility of ministering to the total population 
residing within his parish boundaries. In this specific case, it is 
conceivable that a knowledge of the characteristics of the total 
population might be very helpful to him. 

These research procedures are without precedent in the United 
States, and they might conceivably serve as a contribution to human 
behavioral science if they are exploited by Catholic scholars. It is 
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FIGURE Il: BRONX COUNTY PARISH BOUNDARIES, 1953 


Drawn. to identical scale as census tracts, the parish boundaries become 
another unit of observation in the demographic and ecological aspects of 
parish sociology. This figure also allows for the visual comparison of the 
Bronx parishes in terms of their relative size (cf. Table 1). 
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certain that the data so compiled, interpreted and presented would 
be of inestimable value and usefulness to many charitable, educa- 
tional, police, and planning agencies both secular and religious. 

A sober approach to our outlined objectives will take notice of the 
fact that a period of from five to ten years will be necessary to fulfill 
this research in all its dimensions. The dynamics of social change 
in the Bronx Community, for example, will become visible only when 
the census tract data are fully exploited for the years 1920, 1930, 
1940, 1950, 1960, and correlations are made between them. 

Much of the work in the past several months has been inventory 
in nature, that is, data must be first discovered. What forms are 
they found in? In what sources? But a year’s retrospect points out 
achievement in the face of no more than normal difficulties. Some 
of these—the major ones—might be worth listing: 

1. All the boundaries of the fifty-two territorial parishes in Bronx 
County, New York, have been located and mapped. All the locations 
of national and territorial churches have been spotted on maps, and 
these further developed for facile reproduction in further data 
collation. 

2. All four hundred and twelve census tracts in Bronx County 
have been located and mapped according to information obtained 
from the reports of the Seventeenth Census of the United States. 
These are likewise in forms easily reproducible in quantity. 

3. The previously described “parish locality areas” have been 
defined and designated as a research unit by simply grouping the 
census tracts to approximate the official parish boundaries. 

4. The official parish boundaries have been located, in addition, 
on a land-use map as a check against otherwise too abstract data, and 
as an index to some of the deeper implications of census tract and 
parish boundaries. 

5. All health areas and police precinct areas of Bronx County 
have been mapped. Perhaps it should be mentioned that these maps, 
excluding the land-use map, have been reproduced also on acetate 
sheets and utilized as “overlays” in order to facilitate the collation 
of various data compiled by different agencies using different 
definitions of identical areas. 

6. The most general characteristics of the population groupings 
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Table I: Rank Order of Bronx Parish Locality Areas 
According to Size of Total Population, 1950.* 


Rank Parish Population Rank Parish Population 
1 St. Thos. Aquinas (24)**68,066 28 Our Lady of Assumpt. 
2 St. Mary (38) ....... 59,717 led Ce a 23,427 
3 St. Augustine (10)... 58,060 29 St. Anthony (23)..... 23,029 
4 St. John Chrysostom 30 Our Lady of Mercy 
is Hesews oade oe 57,591 nis bob: ctle wit 23,011 
5 Christ the King (11).. 54,465 31 Our Lady of Refuge 
6 Sacred Heart (12) ... 50,665 Pike ycetaere 22,823 
7 St. Anselm (7)....... 49,767 32 St. John (42) ....... 21,397 
8 Sts. Peter and Paul (6) 47,119 33 Holy Family (18) ... 20,960 
9 St. Anthony (9) ..... ee 19,147 
10 St. Margaret (26) .... 44,005 35 Holy Rosary (37).... 17,210 
11 St. Angela Merici (5). 40,143 36 Sts. Philip and Jas. (39 16,314 
12 St. Athanasius (8) ... 38,924 37 Holy Cross (15) ..... 15,959 
13 Our Lady of Victory 38 St. Benedict (19).... 14,801 
Sen 260 panies woes 38,355 39 St. Raymond (21) ... 14,779 
14 St. Martin of Tours (31 37,381 40 St. Margaret (44) .... 14,180 
15 St. Joseph (25) ...... 36,107 41 St. Brendan (40)..... 14,036 
16 Our y of Solace (22 34,958 42 St. Francis Xavier(35) 13,395 
17 St. Luke (2) ........ 34,831 43 Blessed Sacrament (17) 11,581 
18 St. Helena (20)...... 34,338 44 St. Gabriel (43)...... 11,210 
19 St. Joan of Arc (16).. 32,670 45 Our Lady of Angels 
20 Holy Spirit (27) .... 31,273 Der Dacceudecdss 10,852 
21 St. Jerome (1) ...... 31,060 46 St. Frances de Chantal 
22 «St. Fr. of Assisi (52).. 28,959 ree 10,164 
23 St. Frances of Rome 47 Visitation (45) ...... 9,439 
| a ae 28,728 48 Our Savior (30) ..... 7,883 
24 St. Simon Stock (29). 28472 49 St. Barnabas (50).... +7,745 
25 St. Ann (46) ........ 27,625 50 Nativity (47)........ 6,791 
26 St. Nicholas (29) .... 24430 51 St. Rita of Cascia (4). 6,784 
27 St. Philip Neri (34).. 23,822 52 Star of the Sea (48).. 3,847 
Total Population, Bronx Parish Locality Areas............ 1,454,034¢+ 





*Population according to the 17th Census, U.S. Population, 1950. Parish 
Boundaries as of November, 1953. 

**Parish reference number as used in Figure I. 

{Population of Parish portion in Bronx County only. 

TfDiscrepancy between this total and 1,451,277 given as the official popu- 
lation for Bronx County, 1950, stems from the fact that seven county 
census tracts containing a population of 7,085 are not located within 
parish boundaries; while one parish, St. Margaret’s, Riverdale (no. 44) 
contains one tract (population 4,842) properly in Manhattan. 
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have been summarized for all of the fifty-two “parish locality areas.” 
More detailed analyses of these characteristics have been compiled 
on fourteen of these areas.” 

7. Two socio-religious surveys have been conducted on specifically 
“Catholic” populations. Selected parishioners were trained by 
members of the Fordham University Sociological Research Labora- 
tory Staff to distribute specially designed forms. All the field data 
for these studies have been collected, coded, and punched on McBee 
Keysort cards. 

8. Graduate seminars are being planned and carried out on the 
problems involved in parish research. Graduate students who are 
interested in these problems are given the opportunity to train for 
work in them as far as their abilities, time and courage permit. 

9. Members of the staff are also exploring the impact of such 
social problems as juvenile delinquency, and the Puerto Rican 
migration on the social environment using the parish locality area 
as the basic frame of reference. 

JOSEPH F, SCHEUER 


JOSEPH B. SCHUYLER 
FRANK A. SANTOPOLO 


%5Graphic presentations of these data are available in limited quantities and covering 
only limited aspects of the total scope of the present project. 
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A. AUDEN’s WorKs: Books 


1. Poems 


Poems, London: Faber and Faber, 1930. Includes Paid on Both Sides, 
a charade. 

The Orators, an English study, London: Faber and Faber, 1932. 

Poems, (2nd edition), London: Faber and Faber, 1933. 

Poems, New York: Random House, 1934. Includes Paid on Both Sides, 
The Orators, and The Dance of Death. 

On This Island, New York: Random House, 1937. (Published in England 
as Look, Stranger, London: Faber and Faber, 1936.) 

Another Time, New York: Random House, 1940. 

The Double Time, New York: Random House, 1941. (Published in England 
as New Year Letter, London: Faber and Faber.) 

For the Time Being, New York: Random House, 1944. 

The Collected Poetry of W. H. Auden, New York: Random House, 1945. 

The Age of Anxiety, a baroque eclogue, New York: Random House, 1947. 

Collected Shorter Poems 1930-1944, London: Faber and Faber, 1950. 

Nones, New York: Random House, 1951. 

The Shield of Achilles, New York: Random House, 1955. 
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2. Dramatic Works 


The Dance of Death, London: Faber and Faber, 1933. 

The Dog Beneath the Skin (with Christopher Isherwood), New York: 
Random House, 1935. 

The Ascent of F6 (with Christopher Isherwood), New York: Random 
House, 1935. 

On the Frontier (with Christopher Isherwood), New York: Random House 
1938. 

The Rake’s Progress (with Chester Kallman, a libretto for the opera by Igor 
Stravinsky), New York: Boosey and Hawkes, 1951. 


3. Prose 


The Poet’s Tongue: an anthology (ed., with John Garrett), G. Bell, 1936. 

Letters from Iceland (with Louis MacNiece), New York: Random House, 
1937. 

Journey to a War (with Christopher Isherwood), New York: Random House, 
1939. 

Education, Today and Tomorrow (with T. C. Worsley), London: The 
Hogarth Press, 1939. 

The Enchaféd Flood: the Romantic iconography of the sea, New York: 
Random House, 1950. 


B. AUDEN’s Works: UNCOLLECTED MATERIALS 


1. JuventLia (Poems) 


* [Poem], Public School Verse (1924). 

“Portrait,” L. A. G. Strong, ed., Best Poems of 1926, New York: 1926, p. 9. 

“Thomas Epilogises,” “The Letter,” “Cinders,” Charles Plumb and W. H. 
Auden ed., Oxford Poetry, 1926, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1926, pp. 1-7. 

“Extract,” W. H. Auden and C. Day Lewis ed., Oxford Poetry 1927, Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell, 1927, p. 1. 

“In Due Season,” Clere Parsons and Basil Blackwell ed., Oxford Poetry 
1928, Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1928, p. 2. 


2. Essays aND REVIEWS 


* [Article on Poetry in children’s encyclopedia (title?), ed. by Naomi 
Mitcheson, London: Gollancz (19307).] 

[A review of] Philip Henderson ed., Complete Works of John Skelton, 
Criterion, XLIII (1931), 316-319. 

“Problems of Education,” New Statesman and Nation, 1V (1932), viii. 

“Private Pleasure,” Scrutiny, I (1932), 191-194. 

“A Life of One’s Own,” Listener, XIV (Late Autumn Book Supplement), 
1934, ix-xi. 

* [Article in] Oxford Group Movement, (19347). 
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[A Review of] Violet Clifton, The Book of Talbot, Criterion L (1933), 
167-168. 

“Gentleman Versus Player,” Scrutiny, I (1933), 410-413. 

“The First Lord Melchett,” Scrutiny, I (1933), 307-310. 

“Lowes Dickinson,” Scrutiny, III (1934), 303-306. 

[A review of] E. E. Phare, Gerard Manley Hopkins, Criterion, LII (1934), 
497-500. 

“Life’s Old Boy,” Scrutiny, II (1934), 405-409. 

[A review of] R. L. Megroz, English Poetry for Children, Criterion, LIII 
(1934), 704-705. 

“Everyman’s Freedom,” New Statesman and Nation, 1X (1935), 422-423. 

“The Good Life,” in John Lewis, ed., Christianity and the Social Revolution, 
London: Gollancz, 1935, pp. 31-50. 

“John Skelton,” in K. Garvin, ed., The Great Tudors, New York: Dutton, 
1935, pp. 53-67. 

“The Bond and the Free,” Scrutiny, IV (1935), 200-202. 

“Psychology and Art Today,” in G. Grigson ed., The Arts Today, London: 
John Love, 1935, pp. 1-21. 

“Adventures in the Air,” Listener, XV1 (Supplement 32, 1936), xvii. 

“The Average Man,” New Statesman and Nation, XII (1936) , 740-742. 

“Royal Poets,” Listener, XVII (Supplement 34, 1937), xii. 

“A Good Scout,” Listener, XVIII (Supplement 38, 1937), xxi. 

“Pope,” in B. Dobree ed., From Anne to Victoria, New York: Scribner, 
1937, pp. 89-107. 

R. Thornton, ed., Recognition of Robert Frost, New York: Holt, 1937, pp. 
293-298. 

“Impressions of Valencia,” New Statesman and Nation, XIII (1937), 159. 

“In Defense of Gossip,” Living Age, No. 353 (1938), 534-538. 

“Living Philosophies: Morality in an age of change,” Nation, CXLVII 
(1938), 688-691. 

[Letter], Listener, XXI (1939), 247-248. 

C. Fadiman ed., J Believe, New York: Simon and Schuster, 1939, pp. 3-16. 

“Rilke in English,” New Republic, C (1939), 135-136. 

“Christian on the Left,” Nation, CXLIX (1939), 272. 

“Democracy is Hard,” Nation, CXLIX (1939), 386. 

“The Dyer’s Hand,” Nation, CXLIX (1939), 447. 

“Inside China,” New Republic, CI (1939), 208-209. 

“Jacob and the Angel,” New Republic, CI (1939), 292-293. 

“Mimesis and Allegory,” English Institute Annual, New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1940, pp. 1-19. 

“The Icon and the Portrait,” Nation, CL (1940), 48. 

“Tradition and Value,” New Republic, CI (1940), 90-91. 

“Against Romanticism,” New Republic, CII (1940), 187. 

“Literary Transference,” Southern Review VI (1940), 78-86. 
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“What is Culture?,” Nation, CLI (1940), 18. 

“Poet in Wartime,” New Republic, CIII (1940), 59-60. 

“Tract for the Times,” Nation, CLII (1941), 24-25. 

“A Note on Order,” Nation, CLIT (1941), 131-133. 

“The Wandering Jew,” New Republic, CIV (1941), 185-186. 

“The Means of Grace,” New Republic, CIV (1941), 765-766. 

“Ambiguous Answers,” New Republic, CIV (1941), 861-862. 

“Eros and Agape,” Nation, CLIT (1941), 756-758. 

“A Grammar of Assent,” New Republic, CV (1941), 591. 

“Criticism in a Mass Society,” in D. Stauffer ed., The Intent of the Critic, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1941, pp. 127-147. 

“The Role of Intellectuals in World Affairs,” Decision, | (No. 1, 1941), 44-45, 

“Where Are We Now?,” Decision, I (No. 1, 1941), 49-52. 

“The Masses Defined,” Decision, I (No. 5, 1941), 63-65. 

* [Lecture on Henry James], Grolier Club (19447). 

“Kipling and Eliot,” New Republic, CX (1944), p. 56. 

“New Poems,” New York Times Book Review, Oct. 15, 194A, 7. 

“A Preface to Kierkegaard,” New Republic, CX (194A), 683-686. 

“Children of Abraham,” Nation, CLIX (1944), 355-356. 

“William Shakespeare, in a Wartime Format,” New York Times Book 
Review, Oct. 1, 1944, 7. 

“Augustus to Augustine,” New Republic, CXI (1944), 373-376. 

“In Praise of the Brothers Grimm,” New York Times Book Review, Nov. 


12, 1944, 1. 
“The Christian Tragic Hero,” New York Times Book Review, Dec. 16, 


1945, 1. 

“Mr. Welch,” New York Times Book Review, Mar. 18, 1945, 4. 

“The Day by Day Jottings of Piotr Tchaikovsky,” New York Times Book 
Review, Dec. 2, 1945, 4. 

“K.’s Quest,” in Angel Flores ed., The Kafka Problem, New York: New 
Directions, 1946, pp. 47-52. 

“The Essence of Dante,” New York Times Book Review, June 29, 1947, 4. 

“Some Notes on D. H. Lawrence,” Nation, CXCVI (1947), 482-484. 

“I Like It Cold,” House and Garden, XCII (Dec. 1947), 110. 

“Squares and Oblongs,” Poets at Work, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1948, 
pp. 163-181. 

“The Guilty Vicarage,” Harper’s Magazine, CXCVI (1948) , 406-412. 

“Opera Addict,” Vogue, July, 1948. 

“My Favorite Records,” Saturday Review of Literature, XXXI (Nov. 27, 
1948), 48. 

“Henry James and the Artist in America,” Harper's Magazine, CXCVII 
(1948), 36-40. 

“The Heresy of our Time,” Renascence, | (1949), 23-24. 

“Port and Nuts with the Eliots,” New Yorker, Apr. 23, 1949, 92-97. 
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“The Ironic Hero,” Horizon, No. 20 (Aug., 1940), pp. 86-94, 

“Poet of the Encirclement,” in G. Mayberry ed., A Little Treasury of 
American Prose, New York: Scribners, 1949, pp. 639-645. 

“Religion and the Intellectuals,” Partisan Review, XVII (1950), 120-128. 

“A Playboy of the Western World: St. Oscar, the Homintern Martyr,” 
Partisan Review, XVII (1950), 390-394, 

“A Guide-Book for All Good Counter-Revolutionaries,” Nation, CLXX i 
(1950), 327-328. 

“Yeats as an Example,” in D. Hall and M. Steinmann ed., The Permanence f 
of Yeats, New York: Macmillan, 1950, pp. 344-351. 

“Young Boswell,” New Yorker, Nov. 25, 1950, 146-148. 

“Heretics,” in M. D. Zabel ed., Literary Opinion in America, New York: 
Harper, 1951, pp. 256-259. 

“Knight of the Infinite,” ibid., pp. 253-255. 

“The Public vs. the Late William Butler Yeats,” ibid., pp. 264-269. 

“Aeneid for our Time,” Nation, CLXXII (1951), 231-232. 

“A Dialogue with W. H. Auden,” (Howard Griffin), Hudson Review, Il 
(1951), 575-591. 

“In an Age Like Ours, the Artist Works in a State of Siege,” New York 
Times Book Review, Feb. 4, 1951, 3. 

“Nature, History and Poetry,” Tuoucut, XXV (1951), 412-422. 

* [Review of Cartoons from the New Yorker], Observer, (London), 
(19527). 

“Short Novels of Colette,” Griffin, I (No. 2, 1952), 1-3. 

“Our Italy,” Griffin, I (No. 5, 1952), 1-4. 

“Some Reflections on Music and Opera,” Partisan Review, XIX (1952). 
10-18. 

“Keeping the Oriflamme Burning,” New Yorker, July 12, 1952, 78-84. 

“Portrait of a Whig,” English Miscellany, III (1952), 141-158. 

“Notes on the Comic,” Tuoucut, XXVII (1952), 57-71. 

“Sigmund Freud,” New Republic, CXVII (1952), 16-17. 

“Huck and Oliver,” Listener, L (1953), 540-541. “(Longer version in St. 
Louis Post Dispatch, Anniversary Issue, 1953.) 

“The Greatness of Freud,” Listener, L. (1953), 593-595. 

“T. S. Eliot So Far,” Griffin, II (No. 3, 1953), 1-3. 

* [Article on Cavalleria Rusticana and Pagliacci], Columbia Record Album, 
1953. 

“Through the Collarbone of a Hare,” New Yorker, May 2, 1953, 120-128. 

“Fabian Figaro,” in L. Kronenberger ed., George Bernard Shaw, New York: 
World, 1953, pp. 153-157. 

“Conversation on Cornelia Street,” Poetry, LXXXIII (1953), 96-106. 

“Translation and Tradition,” Encounter I (Dec. 1953), pp. 75-78. 

“The World That Books Have Made,” in Francis Brown ed., Highlights of 
Modern Literature, New York: New American Library, 1954, pp. 13-15. 
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“Notebooks on Somerset Maugham,” ibid., pp. 99-102. 

“Ballet’s Present Eden: Example of The Nutcracker,” Center, (No. 1, 
1954), 2-4. 

* [Review of Camus’ L’Homme Revolte|, Christian Scholar (1954). 

“Words and Music,” Encounter, II (Jan., 1954), 44-48. 

“The Man Who Wrote ‘Alice’,” New York Times Book Review, Feb. 28, 
1954, 4. 
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“A Consciousness of Reality,” New Yorker, Mar. 6, 1954, 111-116. 
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XXXIX (1954), 237-270. 

“England,” Vogue, May, 1954. 

“How Cruel is April?” American Writing Today, i, in Times (London) 
Literary Supplement, Sept. 17, 1954. 

“The Hero is a Hobbit,” New York Times Book Review, Oct. 31, 1954, 37. 

“A World Imaginary, But Real,” Encounter, III (Nov., 1954), 59-62. 

“Holding the Mirror Up to History,” New Yorker, Sept. 25, 1954, 131-138. 

“The Pool of Narcissus,” New Yorker, Dec. 18, 1954, 142-146. 

“I Am of Ireland,” New Yorker, Mar. 19, 1955, 142-150. 
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Oxford Book of Light Verse, London: Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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Daniel G. Hoffmann, An Armada of Thirty Whales, New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1954. 
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Noonday Press, 1954. 
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CRITICAL QUESTIONS 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL 


Tue CHURCHES AND THE ScHoo;s. By Francis X. Curran, S.J. Chicago: Loy- 
ola University Press. Pp. vi, 152. $3.00. 

This is a scholarly and important book on a vital and crucial issue. The 
title is clarified by the subtitle “American Protestantism and Popular Ele- 
mentary Education.” 

How religion and government are related; and the place of religion in 
education—especially public education—are topics so emotionally toned that 
Father Curran’s carefully documented study is both refreshing and informa- 
tive. It is an excellent volume. It is packed with interesting, at times start- 
ling, facts. The conclusions drawn are disciplined by the logic and re- 
straints of a trained historian. There are no unnecessary words in this 
book of only 150 pages, which includes a fine Bibliography and a complete 
Index. 

Within such a controversial subject the author never loses his dignity 
as a scholar, calls no names; he simply states facts and draws evident con- 
clusions in sober fashion. 

At present in the United States there are in Catholic elementary schools 
about two and one-half million children. There are about 150,000 Protestant 
children in similar schools conducted principally by Mennonites, Seventh 
Day Adventists, The Christian Reformed Church and The Lutheran Synodical 
Conference (the Missouri Synod). The author asserts, and to the satisfac- 
tion of the reviewer proves, “the surrender of American Protestantism dur- 
ing the past century of popular education to the state” (p. 2). “Protestant- 
ism has abandoned the schools to the state” (p. 119). 

The subject is limited to popular elementary education and that only with- 
in the United States. Separate chapters are given to the Episcopalians, Con- 
gregationalists, Reformed Churches, Quakers, Methodists, and Baptists. 
Father Curran does not repeat the investigations in Walter H. Beck’s Luther- 
an Elementary Schools in the United States and Lewis J. Sherrill’s Presby- 
terian Parochial Schools. 

“Apart from the Missouri Synod the Protestant parochial school systems 
failed” (p. 128). Why? “It seems just to say,” Father Curran says, “that 
anti-Catholicism was the chief factor in the rejection of the traditional Chris- 
tian position by the Evangelical churches. It cannot be said that opposition 
to the Catholic Church was the sole or even the major motive in the aban- 
donment of elementary education by the other Protestant churches. .. . 
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Their campaign to control popular elementary education was doomed to 
defeat by the multiplying common schools of the state and even more 
by defections from their own camp. When the signs of defeat were inescap- 
able, the anti-Catholic barrage was begun. When the smoke cleared away, 
lo! the churches were on the side of the state” (p. 122). 

Father Curran adds significantly: “. . . the American drive for popular 
education in the second quarter of the nineteenth century owed little to 
organized Protestantism. The churches did not, as some educators assert, 
attack the movement. Neither did they to any great extent foster it” (pp. 
122-123). 

The Protestant schools failed because of lack of teachers, of money and of 
pupils, The more rapid radical causes “appear to have been a lack of 
strong interest in parochial schools, a lack of strong leadership to create 
and sustain that interest, and more fundamental still, a lack of strong faith 
in the teachings of their churches which would have impelled Protestants 
to see that that faith was inculcated in their children in schools under the 
control of their churches” (p. 129). 

These few brief quotations should move anyone—intelligently interested 
not only in education but in the more inclusive problem of the relations of 
religion to government and life in the United States—to read and reread 
The Churches and the Schools. 

Contemporary opposition to the Church and Catholic schools needs no 
proving. But it is now more subtle and refined than it was in 1841 when an 
influential Baptist weekly, The Watchman, had this to say: “If the children 
of Papists are really in danger of being corrupted in the Protestant schools 
of enlightened, free and happy America, it may be well for their conscientious 
parents and still more conscientious priests, to return them to the privileges 
of their ancestral homes, among the half-tamed boors of Germany, the 
swarming lazzaroni of Italy, or the ragged, turf-sheltered, sans potatoe [sic] 
peasantry of the Emerald Isle.” 

Father Curran immediately adds: “Apart from the colorful language, the 
noteworthy element in this effusion is the Baptist belief that the common 
schools were Protestant institutions” (p. 101). 

This type of hostility was brutish and brutal, but it was open. Perhaps 
it was not as insidious as the desiccated if dignified secularism of 1955. 

New York, N. Y. Joun S. Mippieron. 


FIRST AMENDMENT 


Conrusion Twice Conrounpen. By Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph H. Brady. South 
Orange, New Jersey: Seton Hall University Press. Pp. 192. $3.00. 
The Supreme Court’s opinions in the Everson, McCollum and Zorach cases 
have had one notable effect; they have stimulated the publication of an 
abundance of excellent critical literature which, if read widely enough, can 
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accomplish a great deal by way of correcting the bad history and confused 
thinking of the Court. Monsignor Brady’s volume is a welcome addition 
to the contributions previously made by J. M. O'Neill, E. S. Corwin, J. C. 
Murray, S.J., and Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., in this regard. 

On three occasions in less than six years, the Supreme Court was called 
upon to interpret the article of the First Amendment of the Federal Consti- 
tution which states: “Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment 
of religion. . . .” In the Everson (New Jersey Bus Law, 1947), McCollum 
(Illinois Religious Education, 1948) and Zorach (New York Released Time, 
1952) cases the net effect of the Court’s reasoning was to read into the word- 
ing of this article the so-called “wall of separation” theory, most neatly 
packaged by Mr. Justice Black in his opinion for the Court in the Everson 
case: “The establishment of religion clause of the First Amendment means 
at least this: Neither the State nor the Federal government can set up a 
Church. Neither can pass laws which aid one religion; aid all religions, 
or prefer one religion over another. . . . In the words of Jefferson, the clause 
against establishment of religion by law was intended to erect a ‘wall of 
separation between Church and State.’ ” 

Monsignor Brady’s book is mainly, and pointedly, directed at the opinions 
in the Everson and McCollum cases, with briefer mention made of the 
Zorach case. After a detailed and careful study of the historical background 
of the First Amendment, he analyzes the reasoning of various of the Justices 
and establishes, irrefutably, their ignorance and misinterpretation of his- 
torical fact. He sharply emphasizes, too, the all-pervading subjectivism which 
is the hallmark of the Court’s jurisprudence in these cases. A typical illustra- 
tion of the Court’s bad history is provided in Rutledge’s dissent in the Ever- 
son case. After concluding that the Congressional debates on the First 
Amendment reveal only sparse discussion, Rutledge cites the Annals of 
Congress (Vol. I, pp. 730-731) in support of his statement that in the course 
of the debate over the wording of the First Amendment, “Madison suggested 
inserting the word ‘national’ before ‘religion,’ thereby not only again dis- 
claiming intent to bring about the result Huntington feared but also showing 
unmistakably that ‘establishment’ meant ‘public support’ of religion in the 
financial sense.” The actual text of the debate in the Annals is as follows: 


. -- he [Madison] apprehended the meaning of the words to be, that Congress should 
not establish a religion, and enforce the legal observance of it by law, nor compel 
men to worship God in any manner contrary to their conscience . . . if the word 
“national” was inserted before religion it would satisfy the minds of honorable 
gentlemen. He believed that the people feared one sect might obtain a pre-eminence 
or two combine together, and establish a religion to which they would compel others 
to conform. He thought if the word “national” were introduced, it would point the 
Amendment directly to the object it was intended to prevent. 


As Monsignor Brady concludes, “It is impossible to see how anyone, save 
Rutledge, can see in this incident the significance Rutledge gives it.” Actu- 
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ally, of course, Madison was trying to show, and to make sure, that the 
‘establishment,’ which was to be rendered impossible by the First Amend- 
ment, did not include ‘support.’ In this, Monsignor Brady is on firm ground; 
clearly the language in the Annals shows that the intention was (1) to prevent 
the creation of an established Church, and (2) to preclude preferential treat- 
ment of any one or any combination of sects on the level of the national 
government and did not prohibit public support of the established Church 
in Connecticut, the possibility which Huntington feared. 

In his summary of Justice Reed’s opinion in the McCollum case, the author 
is unduly charitable. He refers to it as “the only sound opinion in either of 
the two cases,” and later on states that it “proceeds from sound principles.” 
Although it is true that Reed’s opinion comes closer to making sense than 
those of any of his colleagues, it scarcely proceeds from sound principles. 
As Monsignor Brady himself notes, Reed’s language, in places, closely re- 
sembles that of Frankfurter—and Reed basically agrees with his brethren 
that “. . . none of our governmental entities can ‘set up a church’. . . . they 
cannot ‘aid’ all or any religions or prefer one ‘over another’ . . . Of course 
no tax can be levied to support organizations intended ‘to teach or practice 


religion.’ ” 

One other point. Toward the end of his book Monsignor Brady is per- 
plexed by what he feels is the inconsistency of Black’s approach in the 
Everson case when contrasted with his reasoning in the much earlier case of 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. v. Johnson (1938). Might | suggest 
that Black’s turnabout in the Everson case is further confused by what he 
wrote in his dissent in Adamson vy. California (332 U. S. 46), decided the 
same year as the Everson case. 

Fordham University. WittiaM R. Frasca. 


ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


Acapemic Freepom. An Essay in Definition. By Russell Kirk.- Chicago: 

Henry Regnery Company. Pp. 210. $3.75. 

Professor Kirk, who has made decisive contributions toward re-establish- 
ing intelligent conservative thinking in the United States, here applies his 
dialectic to academic freedom and succeeds in throwing new light on a 
much discussed subject. Professor Kirk’s conservatism, as everyone knows, 
owes a great deal to Edmund Burke and consists in an effort to direct the 
practical judgment in the light of history. What one expects from him, and 
what he has produced, is a discussion at once humanistic and historical. The 
book is the first serious treatment of academic freedom from this point of 
view. Dr. Hutchins has made serious contributions to thinking on the 
matter, and Dr. Hutchins is indubitably a humanist. (By a humanist I 
mean one who takes man seriously as a rational being.) But Dr. Hutchins, 
for all his Thomistic learning, tends to neglect history and the practical 
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judgment. Man, as he sees him, can discover and know truth, and man is 
at his noblest when he knows truth. The Academy is an association of men 
who know truth; therefore, it rises in absolute autonomy over the State. 
The Academy judges the State, because it knows Truth. The State, con- 
cerned mainly with the practical and the contingent, cannot judge the Acad- 
emy. Dr. Hutchins arrives at a world view which doubtless has a high 
place for the dignity of the Academy. But he is less successful in arriving 
at prudential measures which are necessary if essential values are to be 
kept alive in a world of existences. Despite threats, he is inclined to insist 
on an absolute academic freedom. 

Professor Hook’s equally serious recent treatment was directed principally 
toward the immediate problems raised by the Communist Party-Member in 
academic life. Based on a detailed study of cases, it gives adequate attention 
to the existential dimension of at least this phase of the problem. But—at 
least so it seems to one whose metaphysics are basically different from Pro- 
fessor Hook’s—his treatment fails to provide a satisfactory rationale of 
academic freedom. I shall certainly not say that Professor Hook does not 
take man seriously as a rational being. Few modern American thinkers 
convey a keener sense of the dignity of the human intellect and the joy to be 
derived from using it well. But this sense is implicit in the rhetoric or 
at most hinted at by obiter dicta. It remains a sense for intellectual dignity, 
a matter of knowledge by connaturality. The philosophical framework 
within which Professor Hook operates does not permit such a theoretical 
explication of the dignity of the human intellect as Dr. Hutchins readily 
provides. The only theoretical basis he can give for academic freedom, 
therefore, is that it is a matter of convenience, a necessary way of getting 
a certain kind of socially useful work done and should, therefore, be ac- 
corded as a privilege by a prudent state. 

Professor Kirk mediates between these two positions by introducing the 
historical dimension. He recognizes the fact that a condition of academic 
freedom presupposes a philosophical position in terms of which academic 
freedom makes sense. Obviously, the freeing of a section of society from 
the popularis aura in order that those in it may discover and teach the truth 
implies that there is a truth which does not depend upon the popularis aura 
and that this truth can be discovered and transmitted by the learned. Here 
Professor Kirk is at one with Dr. Hutchins. But the philosophical problem 
per se does not really interest Professor Kirk. He seizes upon it only in so 
far as it is implicated in historical situations and institutions. Historically, 
our universities descend from the medieval universities. The medieval uni- 
versities enjoyed a high degree of dignity and freedom. They did so not in 
spite of the Church but precisely because the Church kept alive a respect 
for objective truth and for the powers of human cognition when confronted 
with it. In the Anglo-Saxon tradition, furthermore, the statist threat to 
academic freedom which came with the Renaissance remained at most a 
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threat. In Anglo-Saxon countries academic freedom is not a gift of the 
State, as it was in Imperial Germany. It is the prescriptive right of an 
institution existing within the nation but independently of the State. If 
we approach the matter with the critical respect for ancestral wisdom which 
is the hallmark of the Conservative, we shall not abolish that prescriptive 
right in a fit of popular emotion or absence of mind. The metaphysical 
problem thus fades into the background of what is now a question for prac- 
tical judgment in the light of a particular historical situation. 

Consequently, although his philosophical convictions are close to Dr. 
Hutchins’, Professor Kirk arrives at quite a different solution of the Com- 
munist problem. A value, however genuine and however philosophically 
defensible, cannot be absolutely actualized in an historical institution. There 
never has been an absolute academic freedom. The medieval university, 
freed often by charter and usually by a widespread respect for learning 
from lay interference and from constant or suspicious supervision by minor 
ecclesiastics, was, nevertheless, finally responsible to the authority of the 
Church. Under present conditions, the Academy is indubitably justified 
in taking measures against conspiracies which threaten its own existence 
from within. If the Academy does not act, the State will and should act. 
“The State has a right to protect its own security; and if the State is not 
secure, neither is the Academy” (p. 144). 

Therefore, in his practical suggestions on the Communist problem, Profes- 
sor Kirk is actually very close to Professor Hook. Both are aware of the 
awkwardness of State interference in academic affairs and both greatly 
prefer action by the Academy itself. Both regard State action as justifiable, 
indeed inevitable, if other measures fail. Both are concerned to avoid action 
which in suppressing conspiracy would stifle all dissent, all “heresy.” But 
at this point, where we leave the immediately practical problem, there is a 
notable difference. Professor Hook’s is after all a statist ideal of academic 
freedom. What Caesar gives Caesar may take away, and the problem raised 
by Communism is only how much of Caesar’s gift it is necessary to take 
away in view of practical circumstances. For Professor Kirk, however, 
academic freedom is, in the last analysis, based on metaphysical and, indeed, 
religious conviction. It is not a gift of the State. Our historical tradition 
demands toleration of dissent, to be sure, but the Academy cannot live on 
dissent alone. “Dissent is possible only when the framework of assent is 
assured” (p. 138). 

Professor Kirk’s Burkean sensitivity to traditional values has enabled him 
tu see clearly that the problem of Communism has been too much in the 
forefront of our discussions of academic freedom. It is possible to hope that 
dangers arising from the Communist conspiracy and from imprudent coun- 
ter-action (for that is also a danger) are merely episodic. The long-range 
threat to higher education, as traditionally understood, and consequently 
to academic freedom, comes from an entirely different quarter and has noth- 
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ing to do with Communism or anti-Communism. It arises precisely from 
the strains to which the “framework of assent” is being subjected under 
modern American conditions. Insofar as these strains arise from prevalent 
anti-intellectualist philosophies they have been pointed out and analyzed 
with great clarity by Dr. Hutchins, most recently in his Conflict in Educa- 
tion. Professor Kirk’s contribution is to supply the beginning of a docu- 
mentation calculated to make an approach in more concrete terms possible. 

Professor Kirk’s most interesting exhibit is the Nevada case. The pages 
where the case is discussed (pp. 59-71) are among the most important in 
the book and are recommended to anyone interested in what can happen 
here in state-controlled higher education. Frank Richardson, associate pro- 
fessor of biology at the University and president of the Nevada chapter 
of the American Association of University Professors, was favorably im- 
pressed by an article of Arthur Bestor of the University of Illinois entitled 
“Aimlessness in Education.” (Professor Bestor is a distinguished historian 
and a college teacher of long experience. His later book Educational Waste- 
lands gave effective voice to the alarm now felt by considerable portions of 
the academic community and other educated Americans at anti-intellectual 
trends in our schools fostered by some education departments and teacher- 
training colleges.) Professor Richardson distributed some thirty reprints of 
the article among his colleagues and sent one as a matter of courtesy to the 
new president, Dr. Minard W. Stout. The reaction was vigorous. Professor 
Richardson was summoned to a conference of which, fortunately, a steno- 
graphic record was kept. (Extracts will be found on pp. 62-65.) Intermedi- 
ate passages-at-arms led six months later to a hearing before the Board of 
Regents which resulted in Professor Richardson’s dismissal. A year later 
the Supreme Court of Nevada decided that the regular tenure policies of the 
Board had not been adhered to and ordered Professor Richardson reinstated. 

Professor Kirk accuses President Stout of using “brutal and vulgar” lan- 
guage to Professor Richardson at the first conference (p. 65) and suggests 
that at the later hearing “the very idea of justice was forgotten by the 
administrators of the University” (p. 71). Whether or to what extent 
these accusations are true need not be considered because it is not the 
alleged brutality, vulgarity, or even injustice of the President that makes 
the case significant and, to one who has a sense for the traditional values of 
the academic profession, appalling. I should like to suggest that, formally 
speaking, President Stout was morally blameless. I suspect he regarded 
his actions as a series of wholly justifiable and even admirable steps taken 
in the interest of his employer, the State of Nevada. He obviously operates 
with a wholly different set of values from those of Professor Richardson and 
others who think that the academic profession is a dignified one and aca- 
demic freedom important. It is precisely this gap between the values of 
President Stout and those of old-fashioned academe which makes this case 


significant. 
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The quotations from the stenographic report already referred to (pp. 62- 
65) reveal this gap in a very striking fashion. President Stout’s first concern 
was whether or not Professor Bestor was an “authority in the field of educa- 
tion.” The word “authority” turns up three times in the course of his brief 
remarks, and in each case it means a narrow expertise acquired by “train- 
ing.” (“Train” and its derivatives occur no less than five times.) The 
President’s point in the interview was that Richardson had no right to any 
opinion whatever on any matter concerned with standards or education (even 
in biology) since his “training” was in biology and not in education. In 
the following exchange, two incompatible worlds of value confront one 
another: 
Ricuarpson: I have to be concerned with admission standards. J am interested in my 
own children’s education and the students in my classes. (The italics are mine.) 
Strout: Frankly, it is none of your business. 
Now, I know nothing about Professor Richardson’s philosophy if in any 
formal sense he has a philosophy. But his remarks in the conference 
make it perfectly clear that he shares in what we may call the sapiential 
tradition of Western thought. He obviously feels that, in some way or other, 
man can attain to a wisdom which is above all specialisms and which judges 
them. He feels that in the light of this wisdom parents have a right to an 
opinion on the value of the education provided by specialists for their 
children. He feels that the college teacher, whatever specialism he professes, 
has a legitimate interest in the broader intellectual welfare of students, in 
their attempt to achieve wisdom. In short, on some level, whether the prac- 
tical and connatural or the more philosophical, he participates in the 
ideal of the Academy as that ideal has been understood in the West for 
over two millennia. 

Unless his own words as quoted by Professor Kirk entirely misrepresent 
his position, President Stout has substituted for this venerable tradition a 
more streamlined Weltanschauung. He apparently does not envisage even 
the possibility of a wisdom transcending specialisms. Man is a blank prior 
to “training.” After training he is an “expert” or an “authority” in the 
field in which he is trained, biology, “secondary school curricula,” or what 
not. But the result of training is never a wisdom beyond technique. A 
biologist who has an opinion on education in biology is a “buttinski.” In- 
dustrial metaphors suggest themselves spontaneously. The whole world con- 
fronting the human mind is an elaborate series of production belts. Man 
loafs unless he is trained to work on one of the belts. Obviously, the whole 
smooth-working enterprise is endangered if a worker tries to operate on 
the wrong belt, one for which he has had no training. Wisdom becomes an 
old-fashioned nuisance, a breeder of disruption. It is annihilated and sup- 
planted by a multitude of techniques from which there is no appeal. If we 
must have a name for the streamlined Weltanschauung represented by 
President Stout, perhaps it could be called technicism. 
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Technicism indubitably creates a climate of opinion where things get done. 
Publicity experts can persuade taxpayers to support vast academic plants, 
and if higher education means, as some of the experts in education hold, 
that one spends four years or so in one of those plants and perhaps acquires 
a technique, then technicism can provide more higher education for more 
citizens. But technicism has unfortunate educational consequences—unfor- 
tunate, that is, from the point of view of one who shares on any level what 
I have called the sapiential tradition. Some of these have been analyzed 
philosophically by Dr. Hutchins. Others are pointed out by Professor Kirk. 
When the means of evaluating techniques are abolished, one technique is 
as good as another. A course in Greek and a course in being a clown are 
both courses, and their professors are alike in dignity. But neither can have 
the dignity of being what Professor Kirk calls a “bearer of the Word” be- 
cause in the technicist system there is no Word to bear. The want of a 
Word opens the way for what is perhaps the most unfortunate consequence 
of technicism, the growing prevalence of the forgers of consensuses, the 
welders of unity, or in Professor Kirk’s phrase, the Indoctrinators. Their 
proposal is simply to replace the sapiential tradition by an Ersatz ethos, a 
“systematic and universal indoctrination” in a religion of Democracy, some- 
thing not true of course—what is truth?—-but neatly calculated to make 
the national machine work smoothly. In short, as technicism pushes out the 
bearers of the Word, the bearers of the pseudo-word are already appearing 
on the horizon. (Professor Kirk quotes one on pp. 127-128.) At present 
they threaten the schools rather than the universities, but if they ever get to 
academe in force, they can be depended upon to eliminate any traces of 
academic freedom and dignity left by the technicists, 

The problem of academic freedom, as both Dr. Hutchins and Professor 
Kirk see it, is, then, the problem of keeping alive the “framework of assent,” 
the tradition of wisdom in terms of which the value makes sense, and that 
tradition must be kept alive in the face of attack. The problem is practical 
as well as theoretical. There is reason to hope that the cause of traditional 
wisdom and values in American education will be saved by the growing con- 
cern felt by individuals in the Academic world and elsewhere. It is obviously 
desirable that this individual concern grow into a community of concern 
and that this community be established on as broad a base as possible. Our 
sapiential tradition is transmitted by religion, by philosophy, by the human- 
ities, particularly history and letters, and by science understood not as a 
technique but as a discipline perfecting persons. Dr. Hutchins’ contributions 
to the cause—and they are substantial—are open to the practical objection 
that his almost exclusively philosophical interests and methods fail to estab- 
lish a sufficiently broad base for the community of concern. There are many 
who are in one way or another sincerely devoted to the sapiential tradition 
but who are either uninterested in formal philosophy or not convinced by 


Dr. Hutchins’ philosophy. 
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A Burkean approach by way of history, of values incorporated in persons 
and events rather than in the abstract, would seem to offer a broader base, 
and, to be sure, Professor Kirk is aware of the literary humanism of Babbitt 
and More. He has rather more to say than Dr. Hutchins about the impor- 
tance of religious conviction in sustaining the tradition. (Dr. Hutchins, of 
course, believes that the universities should concern themselves with philos- 
ophy and leave theology to the churches.) But, on the whole, I do not believe 
Professor Kirk has fully exploited the possibilities of his approach. Too often 
he tends to fall back upon a philosophic critique in the Hutchins manner. 
This is particularly evident, in my opinion, in his handling of Professor 
Hook, to whose contribution to present thinking about academic affairs he 
does somewhat less than justice. With some apology, he deals at length with 
Professor Hook at the beginning of the chapter whose climax is the Nevada 
case. The implied charge is that Professor Hook’s rejection of a philosophic 
basis for values leaves Demos—“what the people want”—as the sole criterion 
of value and that such a theory of value leads directly to the state of mind 
and practices of President Stout. I agree that philosophic theory ultimately 
affects conduct. I agree, too, that empirical philosophies cannot give ade- 
quate rational support to moral values and that widespread acceptance of 
such philosophies over a long period of time (and in the absence of any 
religion even of a fideistic sort) would result in a moral decline which would 
certainly bring with it a disregard for academic dignity and freedom. But 
surely we expect an historian to know that a person is more than a complex 
of ideas and that the influence of a person may be a very different thing 
from what a philosopher who examined only his ideas would anticipate. 
As a person, Professor Hook has been an exceptionally prudent defender 
of academic freedom, particularly against attacks coming from his own side 
of the ideological fence. He has analyzed the dangers of what he calls 
“ritualistic Liberalism” in the face of the Communist threat. He has con- 
sistently and effectively attacked the Indoctrinators. I have taken exception 
elsewhere to Professor Hook’s remark on academic freedom in Catholic 
universities but I do think “bigotry” (p. 45) is too strong a word to apply 
to his attitude toward the Church. His Liberal friends accuse him of com- 
promising with “clerical Fascism.” It hardly makes historical sense to use 
a person who in the pursuit of truth as he sees it has alienated both the 
religious and the antireligious as a symbol of thinkers who worship Demos. 
Whatever Professor Hook stands for, it is certainly not a servile deference 
to the popularis aura, It is regrettable that an historical and hence personal 
evaluation did not see Professor Hook as a symbol of those who serve the 
tradition of wisdom even while on the philosophical level they dissent from 
it, an example of that dissent within the framework of assent of which 
Professor Kirk speaks. 

The handling of Dr. Hutchins is even more difficult to understand. It is 
a notable instance of what I regard as the author’s unfortunate penchant 
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for airing unnecessary moral judgments on persons. The case of the dis- 
missal of Mr. T. W. Couch as director of the University of Chicago Press 
is handled at length (pp. 84-100) and so placed that it is made to appear 
as a kind of parallel to the Nevada case, an attack on academic freedom 
from the right which does not abide by its generally sound principles, as 
the Nevada case was an attack from the left where principle has been sacri- 
ficed to Demos. Even if one assumes that the charges Professor Kirk brings 
against Dr. Hutchins are proved and that Dr. Hutchins did act contrary to 
his own principles and “forced out of university publishing the ablest man 
in the whole field—all for the sake of gratifying a wounded ego” (p. 98), 
it is hard to see the relevance of the case to the general issue and to present 
dangers to academic freedom. Granted the charges, the case proves only 
that men of good principles are not always true to their principles. Surely 
that is no news to an historian and a conservative. But, in my opinion, the 
charges are far from proved. There are no records of a trial because there 
was no trial. Why Dr. Hutchins did not explain the matter at the time, I 
do not know; but surely there are many reasons besides guilt that might 
account for anyone’s refusing to satisfy public curiosity when no formal 
charges had been brought forward. Finally, the case does not seem to have 
involved the issue of academic freedom in the strict sense. There seems to 
have been no question of Mr. Couch’s right to express his opinions on 
university policy. If Professor Kirk is right in believing that the publication 
of Americans Betrayed was the reason for the dismissal, the question was 
one of Mr. Couch’s forcing the Administration’s hand in a delicate matter 
clearly within their competence and in which they felt relations with a sister 
university were involved. The whole matter, in short, is so blurred that it 
symbolizes nothing and is in no sense a parallel to the Nevada case where 
full records are available, where the issue is clear, and where the interest 
lies not in anyone’s personal moral guilt—there is no real evidence that 
moral guilt was involved—but in the clear insight the case affords into a 
pattern of conviction which, however sincerely held, is a danger to academic 
freedom. 

One objection to the public expression of rash personal judgments—there 
are doubtless other more important ones—is this: it beclouds the central 
issues with irrelevances and is clearly bad strategy where the problem is one 
of bringing into being a community of concern, But I believe it can be said 
that Professor Kirk has not yet given sufficient attention to the idea of com- 
munity and to its intimate relation both to the person and to tradition. In the 
course of his perfectly just strictures on Mr. William Buckley’s somewhat 
sophomoric God and Man at Yale, Professor Kirk remarks that “Christianity 
and Individualism are inconsonant” (p. 124). Yet his attitude toward the 
life of the intellect is strongly tinged by what I would call an individualist 
(as opposed to a personalist) point of view. Professor Hook is reprimanded 
for “intellectual collectivism” because he argues that the Academy is a 
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“semi-public institution,” a part of the community (p. 11). The Academy, 
Professor Kirk insists, exists in part at least for the sake of “private wis- 
dom.” “Private wisdom” is a hopelessly ambiguous term. If it means a 
wisdom which owes nothing to community, then only a few (Peter the Wild 
Boy was one of them) have been privately wise. Plato’s Academy was a 
community; Aquinas was a member of several communities and all of them 
provided some stimulation and material for the achievement of his personal 
(not private) wisdom and responsibilities for his use of it. The situation 
is not fundamentally different today. The American academic world is a 
community (formed, in turn, of an elaborate system of interlocked subcom- 
munities). It is not a self-sustaining community. No academic community 
ever has been. It is dependent for its protection and, directly or indirectly, 
for bread-and-butter on the civil community to which all Americans belong 
and which works through the State. If the Academy considers religious 
approaches to wisdom, it is dependent on other communities, integral parts 
of the nation but independent of the civil community and the State, whose 
function is the preservation and development of religious wisdom. (This is, 
of course, true even in the case of universities which are not church-con- 
nected. ) 

The moment one poses the problem in terms of a dichotomy between 
public and private, communal and individual, one has elected to meet the 
Jacobins on their own ground, for the Jacobins tend to see things in terms 
of dichotomies, Caesar’s Great Society on the one hand, the individual on 
the other. The choice is between statism and anarchic individualism. The 
traditionalist, it seems to me, should reject the dichotomy. The search 
for wisdom and its transmission has never been regarded in our tradition 
as a primary concern of Caesar’s society, That does not mean that 
it is therefore an individual or a private matter. It has been carried on by 
communities which are none the less communities because they are free of 
State control. A primarily religious wisdom is the affair of the churches 
and synagogues. A primarily intellectual wisdom—the distinction is by no 
means absolute—is the affair of the universities. Within the widest limits, 
both should be free from State control because our tradition demands a 
citizen who is not merely a citizen but a person preformed in a wisdom 
which is not the State’s wisdom. But wisdom is not merely private because 
it is not of the State. 

The problem of academic freedom is intimately related to the problem of 
religious freedom because both are necessary to assure the continuance of 
the American citizenry as a people rather than a mass. Citizens are a mass 
when they confront the State as mere potentialities, things to be trained as 
the State sees fit to train them. They are a people when they confront the 
State preformed in a wisdom derived from other sources and ready to 
participate critically in affairs of state. I cannot, therefore, understand the 
scorn for Demos expressed in a number of places throughout Professor 
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Kirk’s book, particularly since he has seen so clearly that academic freedom 
depends on the continuance of our tradition (or traditions) of wisdom, 
Below the level of the Academy this tradition exists as a kind of grass-roots 
wisdom kept alive by family tradition, usually in cooperation with religious 
bodies and with schools in so far as the schools succeed in integrating them- 
selves with the family and religious life of the communities they serve. Our 
community of concern can hardly stop at the University. If grass-roots 
wisdom collapsed, the cause of academic wisdom (and academic freedom) 
would, I suspect, be a lost cause. The Technicists and the Indoctrinators 
would have it their own way because Demos would be their creature. A 
decent regard for the needs and wants of the people on the part of more 
conservative academicians is perhaps necessary if that is to be prevented. 
Fordham University. CHarLes DONAHUE. 


COMMENT ON TOYNBEE 


Tue Liz Aspout THe West. A Response to Professor Toynbee’s Challenge. 

By Douglas Jerrold. New York: Sheed and Ward. Pp. 85. $1.75. 
CHRISTIANITY AND WESTERN CiviLizaTion, By Carlton J. H. Hayes. Stanford 

University Press. Pp. vi, 63. $2.50. 

In his monumental work A Study of History Professor Toynbee discussed 
in detail his challenge-response theory in relation to the origin, growth and 
decline of civilizations. Since then in The World and the West published in 
1953 and in Letters in The London Times Literary Supplement for April 16 
and 30, 1954, he has applied this theory to the present state and future 
prospects of our own civilization. Professor Toynbee considers that for a 
considerable period of time, which in different places he names as four, 
five or seven centuries, the West has been engaged in an aggressive challenge 
to the world, that the present situation is the response to that persistent 
challenge and that the outcome will probably be rather like the result of 
the response of the world to the challenge of Graeco-Roman civilization. In 
this analysis the Graeco-Roman civilization had triumphed by force over the 
world but in the later stages of the Roman Empire the dominant minority, 
weakened in spiritual force and energy, was overcome by the world which 
took its conquerors captive by converting them to new religions which did 
not discriminate between rulers and subjects or between Romans, orientals 
and barbarians. Professor Toynbee does not admire nationalism, secularism 
or Communism. However, he feels that modern technology will make the 
whole world one but that in this inevitable process the idea that Western 
civilization possesses unique value is harmful. The solution of the present 
difficulties will be found in the conversion of the world and the West to an 
oriental religion which will be basically Christian but which will not insist 
on being uniquely true. If we will but join the Christian insistence that God 
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is Love to the Indian assurance that there may be more than one illuminating 
and saving approach to the mystery of the universe we will attain to a 
religious synthesis which will bring into being the civilization of the future. 

Douglas Jerrold in considerable detail subjects this position to searching 
criticism and with his customary clarity and vigor. He finds that the story 
of the fall of Rome is simply not historical in the alleged sense, that the 
persistent aggression of the West against the world is a ccastruction not 
warranted by historical fact, that the attack on the unique truth of 
Christianity and the unique values of Western civilization is not merely a 
philosophic capitulation but a political one as well. “If indeed we have 
nothing to defend, it were folly to waste time defending it.” 

Professor Toynbee in an unfortunate phrase has maintained that in the 
present encounter between Russia and the West, “the spiritual initiative . . . 
has now passed, at any rate for the moment, from the Western to the Russian 
side.” In explaining this unhappy assertion he has maintained that the 
apotheosis of collective human power is a less unworthy human object of 
devotion than freedom for secular private enterprise. This explanation with 
which Mr. Jerrold deals mercilessly betrays some of the sources of confusion 
in theory advanced in The World and the West. These would seem to be the 
assumption that technology is the most important aspect of Western civiliza- 
tion, the assumption that the spread of technology to another civilization will 
overwhelm the basic characteristics of the civilization where technology is a 
recent import, the assumption that Western civilization is in a post-Christian 
age, the assumption that Christianity is not a divine revelation uniquely true 
and that oriental religions are in some respects superior to it. 

Professor Hayes, in a less polemic vein and with a wealth of accurate 
historical allusion, advances the contention that certain distinguishing 
characteristics of Western civilization have come into being and developed 
under the influence and inspiration of religion. These characteristics are 
individuality and liberty, plural authority and constitutional government, 
progress and compassion. Professor Hayes does not minimize the dangers 
of secularism, materialism or exaggerated nationalism, but in calm and 
unhurried urbanity he shows how the dignity of the person and the notion 
of a division of power is a peculiarly Christian heritage in Western Europe. 
Personal liberty in the age-long Christian tradition was joined to a respect 
for authority. This authority, however, was not unitary in the state but 
plural. There was also the authority of God, exercised through the individual 
conscience and the Church. But the Christian contribution to Western 
civilization has added a further element, namely, a dynamic progress particu- 
larly in regard to developing and expanding the Christian notion of 
compassion. The problem of the moment, therefore, in the opinion of 
Professor Hayes, is to grow in faith, hope and charity, to grow more perfect 
in the religion which has enlightened and strengthened our civilization rather 
than to embark on strange adventures. 
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It is, perhaps, not out of place to remark that in much of the present-day 
discussion of Christianity and Western civilization it is too easily assumed 
that Christianity is merely the religion of the West. The Christian Church 
is the spiritual home of all mankind both western and oriental, white or 
yellow or black. Its mission is the salvation and perfection of all men, not 
merely those of Western Europe or the Atlantic Community. It is true that 
the Church performed an additional service in culture and political develop- 
ment within the framework of Western civilization but the magnitude of the 
service must not be allowed to overshadow the fact that the injunction to 
the Apostles was to preach the Gospel to all men. The synthesis to which 
we must look forward in the cause of truth and in defense of civilization is 
the stage when all men will freely see and acknowledge the truth of divine 
revelation and, in the wonderful vision of St. Augustine, erit unus Christus 


amans seipsum. 
Fordham University. Cuartes P, Loucuran, S.J. 


COLLINS 


A History oF Mopern European PuiLosopny. By James Collins. Mil- 
waukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Pp. x, 843. $9.75. 

I think it may be safely said that the major publication in philosophy, at 
least in America, during the past year is Dr. Collins’ History of Modern 
European Philosophy. Indeed, in modern Catholic philosophical writing it 
is something of a “first.” There has not been up to the present so compre- 
hensive and competent a history of modern philosophy by a Catholic. Two 
recent publications by German Catholics perhaps contest the honor with Dr. 
Collins (Hans Meyer, Geschichte der abendlandischen Weltanschauung, 
Bd. IV, Von der Renaissance bis zum deutschen Idealismus, Wurzburg, 
Schoningh, 1950, 567 pp.; Johannes Hirschberger, Geschichte der Philoso- 
phie, I1, Neuzeit und Gegenwart, Freiburg, Herder, 1952, 641 pp.), but since 
they have written general histories, their works do not show the concentration 
and consequent thoroughness of Dr. Collins’ book. There have been 
Scholastic histories of philosophy before, of course, such as Klimke and 
Barbedette, Turner in our own country, Thonnard, but they were very 
obviously manuals. Some Scholastics had written on particular phases or 
periods, as Willmann, Sortais, Gardeil, Giacon. Maréchal’s excellent Précis 
got as far only as the British Empiricists. Neill, Dr. Collins’ colleague at 
St. Louis University, had written a general survey of the modern period 
(Makers of the Modern Mind, Milwaukee, Bruce, 1949), but it was in the 
manner of a popularization, and not all of his subjects were philosophers. 
Dr. Collins’ work stands as the first major technical study of the general 
scope of modern philosophy by a Catholic. 

And it is masterfully done. The book is carefully planned to be not a 
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history of ideas, nor a study of philosophical movements, but of philosophers. 
It does not attempt to be encyclopedic, but concentrates on the major figures, 
especially in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries: Hobbes, Descartes, 
Spinoza, Leibniz, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Comte, John Stuart Mill, Nietzsche, Bergson. Intended as a 
textbook, it follows a useful structural pattern. Each chapter begins with 
an account of the essential biographical facts of the philosopher studied, 
inserting the occasion and circumstances of the written works, in English 
titles, in their proper places. There are topical outlines in the text to guide 
the student, and each chapter concludes with a summarizing paragraph and 
an annotated bibliography, which is one of the especially excellent features 
of the book. Dr. Collins’ coverage of the literature is amazing. The 
bibliographies also contain suggestions for the study of men and movements 
not discussed in the text. 

Though a preferential selection is made of each philosopher’s position on 
the central issues of method, the possibility of metaphysics, the object of the 
human intellect, the relation between God and the world, the nature of the 
human composite, and the foundation of morality, Dr. Collins avoids the 
natural temptation of treating each man according to a preformed scheme, 
and very successfully approaches each philosophy from the point of view of 
its development and central preoccupation. The result is an admirable 
combination of systematic thoroughness and historical individuality. It will 
be difficult to find as compact, ordered, and complete a study of these 
philosophers within the limits of an historical survey. 

The bulk of the text is exposition, and though the whole is written from 
a Thomistic viewpoint, a surprising degree of impersonal objectivity is 
achieved. The criticism is usually allowed to work itself out from the 
inner logic of the philosopher’s own conception of the problem and his 
solution, or the criticism of subsequent philosophers is used to point out its 
weaknesses. What little specific Thomistic criticism occurs, generally comes 
in by way of pointing out that the neglect of the realist viewpoint has led to 
a false or impossible problem, or the criticism of metaphysics or theism 
has not taken into consideration all the possibilities, particularly the 
Thomistic, and consequently loses its force. 

Dr. Collins’ own Thomistic point of view is that which establishes meta- 
physics on the existential judgment of separation. This is a solution of the 
problem of the point of departure of realistic metaphysics which has received 
very little development in English as yet, and in fact is comparatively new 
in contemporary Thomistic discussions. This position is quite properly not 
expanded in the book; in fact, it has to be gathered from brief remarks and 
the footnote references. However, until this is worked out, some readers 
may feel that though modern philosophy has failed on basic issues, the 
Thomistic solution itself is still in a hypothetical stage. It might have been 
better had Dr. Collins situated himself on a broader level of Thomistic or 
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Scholastic realism. This might also have allowed more opportunity for 
sifting the good and bad in modern philosophy and pointing out where, 
though basic errors have been made, there has been some advance or useful 
contribution. 

It is hard to gather from the book what Dr. Collins considers the general 
direction of modern philosophy to be, whether it can in any sense be 
considered as a propaideutic to Catholic philosophy, as the Fathers consid- 
ered Greek philosophy, or whether it is moving farther away. There is a hint 
in the final chapter, on Bergson, who was himself moving toward Catholicism, 
of an insight, finally, in modern philosophy into the foundations of meta- 
physics which might open the way to Catholic philosophy, but there is no 
concluding chapter to sum it all up. Perhaps this would be the kind of 
editorializing which does not belong in a strict history, and would call for 
too much editing of the facts. However, I do think the book would have 
profited by a little more attention to movements in philosophy, and perhaps 
more explicit attention to cultural milieu. The chapter on the Renaissance 
might have been balanced by at least a general description of the Enlighten- 
ment and Romanticism. More might also have been done by way of pointing 
out the role of religious faith in shaping the ideas of the philosophers, but 
perhaps that requires a separate “Reason and Revelation in Modern 
Philosophy.” 

How successful the book will prove as a textbook is something which will 
have to be found out in practice. It is a difficult book, especially for 
undergraduates. There is little attempt to explain, and the vocabulary and 
style are not always simple and direct. If the chapters are taken whole— 
and they are so well knit that it will be difficult to select from them—hardly 
more than half of the book will be able to be covered in a semester. But 
that will permit the teacher to be selective in the philosophers studied, and 
there is a real advantage in having such a complete treatment within the 
covers of one book. Good teachers with a good class will find it an excellent 
text. Others may very well want a more simplified text, but whoever writes 
it will draw heavily on Dr. Collins. American Catholic philosophy will be 
proud of this work for a long time. 

West Baden College. Ropert F. Harvanek, S.J. 


TIMASHEFF 


SocroLocicaL Tueory: Its Nature anp Growth. By Nicholas S. Tima- 
sheff. Garden City, New York: Doubleday and Company, Inc. Pp. ix, 328. 
$4.50. 

Poincaré once said that sociology was that science which redefined itself 
every few years. That pleasantry is now obsolete. A careful study of the 
development of sociological theory in the last century and a quarter reveals 
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the emergence of a solid body of scientific knowledge and technique. Con- 
cluding his critical review of sociological theory from Auguste Comte to 
the present, Professor Timasheff is able to make this statement: “During the 
first half of the twentieth century, sociology made a decisive advance, from 
being a tentative program and a cluster of controversies about the scope and 
method of a science yet to be developed, toward being a firmly established 
body of knowledge based upon a large number of verified observations and 
inferences drawn from them” (p. 293). 

In a treatment that is remarkable for its economy, its happy combination 
of brevity, clarity and adequacy, Nicholas S. Timasheff, Professor of So- 
ciology at Fordham University and one of the deans of American sociologists, 
has traced the development of sociological theory through four distinct 
phases. Starting with the founding and pioneer generations, the great 
system builders, Comte, Spencer, Tylor and Morgan, Marx, and the like, 
in the period from 1822 to 1875, we see the development of sociology in 
its early search for a satisfactory monistic theory of social change which 
would explain society in terms of current evolutionary doctrines. LePlay 
alone, who pioneered the case study and social science field work, did 
empirical work in a modern sense. Following this early building of systems 
illustrated by instances chosen from world history and ethnology, sociology 
entered upon a period characterized by the competition of diverse schools, 
a period occupying the last quarter of the century. Some of the schools 
were blind alleys, as was Social Darwinism. On the other hand men 
like Durkheim with his emphasis upon the importance of “collective 
consciousness,” the reality of social structures, and the role of religion, 
Toennies with his now classic distinctions of social types, and Simmel with 
his pure social forms laid the basis for a sociology able to analyze social 
life with something approachirg scientific adequacy. At the same time 
Lester F. Ward and Franklin H. Giddings in America and the Russian 
subjectivists in Europe protested overemphasizing sociological realism at 
the expense of the significance of the individual. However, only Durkheim 
in this period seems to have approached a complete sociology with his 
system. 

The first quarter of the twentieth century showed strong psychological 
leanings, a tendency of which Professor Timasheff somewhat disapproves, 
although his presentation is always scrupulously fair and his analysis in- 
formative. Men like Charles H. Cooley and W. I. Thomas advanced sociology 
further toward a frame of reference sufficiently broad and flexible to serve 
as the analytical framework for social science. Timasheff shows the great 
importance of Thomas in the development of theory. This was also the 
period of Pareto, whose concepts of nonlogical action and of social systems 
in equilibria were to become so influential in America, and of Max Weber, 
whose more profound work was to have an even more profound impact upon 
sociology in this country. Weber’s emphasis upon the advantages of social 
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science in being able to use both externalistic explanation based upon ob- 
servation as in the natural sciences, and insight and understanding based 
upon human participation in the life observed—in brief, his advocacy of a 
verstehende Sociologie—was an important contribution. Theories in this 
period were built on a more solid empirical ground, and most of the im- 
portant men did respectable substantive studies. This period also saw the 
rise of neo-Positivism, behaviorism, and statistical methods in the work of 
men like Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, John B. Watson, and John Dewey. 
Freed of dogmatic encrustations, these points of view made real contribu- 
tions to sociological viewpoints and methods. 

The final period, the second quarter of the present century, is character- 
ized by the convergence of theories, not in the sense that one conceptual 
frame of reference has been accepted by all workers in the discipline, but 
rather in the sense that despite differences in angle of vision, in conceptu- 
alization, in emphasis and in metasociological predilections, there have 
evolved a set of key concepts tried and found useful in empirical research, 
and also a group of empirical generalizations and inferences from them 
which constitute genuine scientific knowledge of social behavior. 

Earlier monisms, geographical, economic and racial, have been replaced 
by a flexible pluralism which recognizes the importance of geography, econ- 
omy, and biology in conditioning the development of social groups and 
institutions, without feeling any longer the need to erect any one factor into 
a ‘simple and sovereign explanatory concept. Durkheim’s emphasis upon 
the reality of social relations, their sui generis existence, is the basis of all 
present-day sociological analysis and is common property of all points of 
view. Earlier emphases of Cooley upon ideas and Thomas on values and 
the “definition of the situation,” as well as Weber’s advocacy of Verstehen 
—of a sociology which comprehends—is seen today in sensitive interview 
techniques and other instruments to probe the meaning of social action and 
relations. The classification of social structures as associational or com- 
munal (Gemeinschajt und Gesellschaft) by Toennies has called attention to 
an important distinction and together with similar typologies has entered 
into the fabric of sociological conceptualizations. The emphasis of the 
organicists upon the systemic aspect of social relations, and of the function- 
alists upon the relation of parts to parts, and parts to whole, and Pareto’s 
concern with social equilibrium, have all had their influence in shaping the 
sociological point of view. Moreover, the role of culture and the interrela- 
tions of persons, social forms and culture are better understood. 

Professor Timasheff obviously intends his book as an aid to the training 
of graduate students in sociology. It is explicitly intended to be read to- 
gether with the original works of the men discussed. Yet it is at the same 
time a book that will reward the intelligent nonsociological academician, and 
even the layman, who is neither sociologist nor graduate student. The 
analysis of social relations, social movements and social institutions is no 
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longer a matter simply of shrewd practical acumen. Knowledge of social 
change is no longer a matter chiefly of lore. There is first of all a set of 
concepts, some of them invented several times, approached and conceptual- 
ized from divergent and often hostile points of view, which taken together 
supply the conceptual equipment for a sensitive analysis of social life. 
Sociologists may differ in their prejudices and even in their professional 
biases, but the conceptual apparatus of the discipline remains. Moreover, 
there is solid empirically tested knowledge. The existence of such knowledge 
is also the citizen’s concern. It is certainly the concern of the thinking 
Christian. 

In 1822 Auguste Comte and Henri de Saint-Simon declared that politics 
must become social physics. France, at that time suffering from the political 
instability that dogged its public life since 1789, needed a scientific remedy, 
and only science in the modern sense could offer it. In the second half of 
the same century, the American Lester F. Ward adopted Comte’s views and 
Americanized them. Ward saw in sociology the means through which man 
would come to control blind social processes, subjecting them to his intelli- 
gence and will. This prometheanism, which has been an important strand 
in the development of sociology and of all science, has often been associated 
with questionable metaphysics, with militantly secular ideals, and with 
a naive belief in an optimistic theory of progress. Yet it is not inseparable 
from these elements. An increasing knowledge of social processes means 
increased human control over them. Were we not told with Noe to “abound 
in the earth and subdue it” (Genesis 9:7)? While all knowledge is good in 
itself, and good insofar as it contributes a better understanding of themselves 
to men, its use is not to be shunned. Only if it is utilized by a soulless 
secularism is it to be feared; but so used what is not to be feared? Chris- 
topher Dawson wrote twenty years ago, “A scientific method of sociological 
analysis may serve the same purpose for society as a psychic analysis may 
accomplish for the individual by unveiling the cause of latent conflicts and 
repressions and by making society conscious of its real ends and motives 
of action” (“Sociology as a Science” in Cross Currents, Vol. IV, No. 2, 
Winter, 1954, p. 136). Our generation which has experienced the fragility 
of social structures and the cost demanded by their destruction, our genera- 
tion which has seen the naked face of violence from the Burma jungles of 
194A to the blackboard jungles of 1955, must welcome the arrival of a new 
social science to aid man in meeting these perennial problems. Yet an em- 
pirical science is merely a tool; in a pure sense, a tool for knowledge, in an 
applied sense, a tool for reconstruction. The effects of knowledge and the 
kinds of reconstruction will be determined by the kind of men who use the 
tools and the sorts of ideals in whose service they shall be used. Christian 
men alone can meet the challenge, but they must meet it with knowledge as 
well as faith. As the late Cardinal Suhard has reminded us, it is not by any 
precept of the Lord that the children of darkness are often more clever than 


the children of light. 
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The Christian scholar and educator will do well to read Professor Tima- 
sheff’s book and contemplate its message. Catholic theology and philosophy 
and empirical sociology will all gain by a dialogue in which points of view 
are shared and deepened. Sociology is certainly now able to make a mature 
contribution to such a relationship. The Catholic university has here a 
unique contribution to make to the further development oi the social 
sciences. The Catholic citizen has analogous responsibilities in their prac- 
tical application. Those who permit sociological idiom, metaphysical bias, 
literary preciousness, or plain cussedness to blind them to the significance 
of the development of the behavioral sciences proceed from here on in at 
their peril. 

There is but one point a trifle unclear to the present reviewer. It is difli- 
cult to see why Professor Timasheff seems so quietly insistent on a wall of 
separation between sociology and psychology. Certainly what one may 
consider psychological processes—perception, comprehension, and motiva- 
tion—are influenced, shaped and even formed by the pressures of the social 
structure and directed by the subtle cues of the social framework which pro- 
vides the context of human life. It is easy to see why the author objects 
to a dissolving of these sui generis social structures by an individualistic 
psychological frame of reference. But this seems hardly a danger. In fact 
many in psychology and psychiatry appear to be becoming increasingly 
aware of the importance of the sui generis social context and want sociolo- 
gists to aid them in seeing how these “social things” influence the personality 
structures of patients and subjects. Yet Professor Timasheff seems to fear 
a confusion of sociology by contact with psychology. The present reviewer 
does not quite comprehend Professor Timasheff’s conclusion that Talcott 
Parsons’ psychological interest “reintroduces confusion between sociology 
and psychology” (p. 294). While Parsons’ use of psychology may not 
always be the happiest, it seems that he does maintain firm boundaries 
between personality as a system and the social system as a functioning sys- 
tem in which personalities act as occupants of statuses with definite socially 
structured expectations. Yet Timasheff is insistent on this point, even feeling 
that the possibly over-rational Weber is too “psychological.” It is almost 
as though he finds psychology a degrading and highly speculative prying 
into private human areas which decent men should leave alone. 

Yet this defect—to me it is a defect—is a small one in a work of this 
stature. Professor Timasheff has given us an outstanding review of the 
development of sociological theory. In so doing he has laid a sure basis 
for a further advance of the discipline, for he has made available the 
accomplishments of a century and a quarter to a rising generation of gradu- 
ate students, who can better read the classics of their field under his expert 
guidance. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Tuomas F. O'Dea. 
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POLITICS AND HISTORY 


Tue Cuina Tancie. The American Effort in China from Pearl Harbor to 
the Marshall Mission. By Herbert Feis. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press. Pp. x, 445. $6.00. 

Both the title and the subtitle are quite accurate descriptions of this 
latest study by Herbert Feis. As in the case of his excellent Road to Pearl 
Harbor this is primarily an effort, in the very midst of controversy, to set 
the record straight. At no time does he even seem to assume that it is a 
definitive study. 

His object is to let the reader see The China Tangle as it developed 
during the war and to the eve of the Marshall mission. The first half of the 
book, covering the period down to the recall of General Stilwell, is in reality 
a diplomatic and military history of the China-Burma-India theater of opera- 
tions—possibly the best narrative to date. Here, as in his other studies, he 
does not try to tell the story in terms of good boys versus bad boys. Indeed 
the reader develops an almost partisan sympathy for each of the principal 
actors, all of whom were rather big men fired by valid perceptions of what 
really needed doing, and yet fated to be at loggerheads in what became a 
fourth or fifth rate theater of the war. And of these Chiang Kai-shek, Gen- 
eral Stilwell, and President Roosevelt all emerge as somewhat greater than 
many have been willing to admit. Moreover, the reader is, as a result, much 
less inclined to seek the causes of the disaster that overtook China at Cairo, 
Teheran and Yalta, or in the influence of Communists in the State Depart- 
ment. Indeed, while during most of this period the State Department was 
actually by-passed by the President, plenty of room for honest doubt is in- 
dicated as to whether better decisions would or perhaps could have been 
made. At almost every point or decision where these men did not agree, 
the author shows what is most often a commendable willingness to permit 
others, or history, to judge of the relative merits of the case and passes 
on to a narrative of what was finally done. 

The roles of John P. Davies, John S. Service, and John C. Vincent are 
related only incidentally. They seem to have had very much less influence 
than either they wished or the critics of Roosevelt and Acheson thought, or 
perhaps would like to think they had. The author does not proceed upon 
the assumption that these men were evil or even conniving revolutionaries. 
One is not quite sure, and the author does not presume to say, but the reader 
gets the impression that at least Vincent and Service, and probably Latti- 
more, were only trying honestly to express what they felt to be the facts and 
factors in the China tangle. None of them believed in Chiang Kai-shek or 
in the ability of the Kuomintang to give China a political leadership com- 
mensurate to her problems. Perhaps they, like many others, felt quite 
honestly that a Communist rule could not possibly be worse. It is here, 
therefore, that Herbert Feis has done his best work. The effect is twofold. 
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In the first place the reader comes to see the problems and issues with greater 
clarity (by thus unfolding the narrative of developments and by letting 
actions speak for themselves, the author also achieves a thoroughgoing in- 
dictment of the men in the Kremlin). He has secondly, produced an object 
lesson in what it is possible to do when one tries to write history in terms 
of men struggling with problems rather than, by assumption, pursuing good 
or evil ends. 

The major thesis of the last half of the book, a story that revolves around 
Patrick J. Hurley, is that Washington, unwisely perhaps but probably neces- 
sarily, tended constantly to put off any real decisions to implement the some- 
what romantic Roosevelt policy as to China and her future until after the 
defeat of Germany. What was done was aimed at keeping China in the war 
and at uniting the country so that the forces of Chiang Kai-shek and the 
Communists might be united to drive the Japanese out. Intending, then, 
to do everything possible to put China on her feet, they looked forward to 
having a year or eighteen months in which to organize and take action. 
The sudden collapse of Japan caught them flatfooted without a plan or 
time or Roosevelt. Moreover, the rapid disintegration of our military 
forces left them with little more than words and principles, neither of which 
was very effective either in helping China or in keeping the Russians from 
picking up just about what they wanted. And Roosevelt had promised much 
in the hope that he might win the loyalty of the men in the Kremlin. 

If Mr. Feis can be said to have really passed judgment in regard to the 
“cause” of the “tangle” in China it lies in the way in which he shows how 
it “followed” upon the decision to make Europe the principal theater of 
our military effort—in spite of Pearl Harbor. In a less degree there was 
the ever-present fact that Churchill had scant regard either for China or the 
Chinese. 

This reviewer is inclined to think that the story of Stilwell is the best 
and perhaps most significant part of the book. For this reason the light 
thrown by it upon the meeting at Cairo and Teheran is quite a bit brighter 
than that upon Yalta. The sense of drift, of waiting it out, softens the hues 
of the narrative of the second half in spite of the colorful Hurley. Yet it 
must be admitted that, as Marshall is about to start on his ill-starred mission, 
the reader has a feeling of having all the cards and significant threads in 
his hands. It is perhaps a measure of the merit of the book that the narra- 
tive can be broken off just at this point. 

In reflecting upon his story, one sees that it has also been one about the 
inner struggles of men who were, for the most part, trying to make the right 
decisions and do the right things. This is essentially a Christian perspective. 
One can but wish that we had more historians whose purpose is, in a like 
perspective, to set the records straight. It is easier to overlook their mistakes. 
There are some here. Does the author, in the face of the accusations hurled 
at Owen D. Lattimore, mean to imply, by naming him once in the text and 
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then only in passing, that his influence was of a like proportion? Many 
readers will feel that, here at least, the author owes them more than a pass- 
ing reference. 

College of New Rochelle. Expon M. TALLEY. 


Back Door to War. Roosevelt Foreign Policy 1933-1941. By Charles 
Callan Tansill. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Pp. xxi, 690. $6.50. 
That Dr. Tansill is one of the finest research historians writing today is 

aptly proved in his Back Door to War. The author, a member of the Re- 

visionist school of American History, has had access to all State Department 
categories of diplomatic correspondence dealing with our foreign relations 
up to the attack on Pearl Harbor. The private papers of the men who helped 
set the policy that Franklin D. Roosevelt accepted after 1933 have been 
extensively used. The bibliography covers the important newspapers of 
every large city in the United States, and the leading papers of France, 

England, Italy and Germany. In addition, the author examined the manu- 

script collections of the National Archives and the Library of Congress. 

Professor Thomas A. Bailey in his book The Man in the Street declares: 

In the absence of proof no fair-minded person would accuse Roosevelt of having 
deliberately provoked Pearl Harbor. . . . But whether he planned it that way or not, 
it worked out that way, and he would be a little less than human if, in view of the 
necessity of halting the details, he did not secretly rejoice at the outcome (p. 89). 

It is the contention of Professor Tansill that now it can be proved that 
President Roosevelt did deliberately provoke Pearl Harbor. In his attempt 
to prove this thesis, the author takes us back to the beginning of the present 
century, and from the official record builds the story step by step to Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. 

Dr. Tansill is convinced that most of our difficulties, during the period 
prior to our declaration of war, stem from Roosevelt’s conversion to the 
explosive nonrecognition doctrine so strenuously advocated by Henry L. 
Stimson. The appointment of Stimson as Secretary of War, in 1940, one 
day before the Republican National Convention met in Philadelphia, cer- 
tainly had political significance, but there was also little doubt that it was 
the appointment of a strong advocate for war. In a speech at Yale, only one 
week before he accepted the position of Secretary of War, Stimson said: 


. we should at once adopt a system of universal compulsory training and service 
which would not only be the most potent evidence that we are in earnest, but which 
ie at the present moment imperative if we are to have men ready to operate the 
planes and other munitions. . . (Stimson, On Active Duty, p. 173). 


When he called the President to accept the appointment he questioned 
Roosevelt on whether the Chief Executive had read his Yale speech. The 
President replied “. . . that he had already read it and was in full accord 
with it.” 

Dr. Tansill in discussing the Far Eastern question passes lightly over the 
Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917. It cannot be denied that the language of 
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the agreement was ambiguous, but it did say that the United States “. . . rec- 
ognizes that Japan has special interests in China, particularly in the part 
to which her possessions are contiguous.” Japan, as the author states, could 
well feel that Russian activity in North China demanded her help to stem 
Communism, but certainly Japan had not forgotten the green light of the 
Lansing-Ishii arrangement. It is difficult to accept the thesis that Japan’s 
sole reason for activity in China was to save the Far East from Communism. 

Professor Tansill discusses at great length the “helium problem” with 
Germany in 1937-38. It is the author’s contention that the position of 
the administration on this question only strained already strained relations 
with the Reich. It was another attempt to aggravate the Nazis, and Harold 
Ickes was the béte-noire. It is suggested by the author that the President 
received Dr. Eckener knowing full well that his trip to the United States was 
futile. It is pointed out by Mr. Ickes in his Secret Diary (Vol. II) that as 
late as May 12, 1938, the Chief Executive “went to great length to explain 
why he thought that the helium desired by the German Zeppelin Company 
did not have military importance.” Again, the author declares that on 
April 27, 1938, the National Munition Control Board issued a memorandum 
declaring that the helium would be used for peaceful purposes, Dr. Tansill 
appears to be unaware of the fact that the session of the Board which con- 
sidered this question originally was not attended by a single member of the 
Cabinet but by proxies. The Solicitor General ruled that under the statute 
the power to pass on this question could not be delegated (Ickes, Vol. II, 
p- 151). 

Profssor Tansill devotes the latter part of his book to a discussion of 
American-Japanese relations during 1941, with emphasis on the weeks 
immediately preceding December 7. The works of Admirals Theobald, 
Kittridge and Kimmel that have been published since Dr. Tansill’s book 
would have aided the author in his conclusions. Admiral Kimmel’s story 
supports strongly Dr. Tansill’s suggestion that the Administration pushed 
Japan to the door of war. Admiral Kittridge finds it difficult to uphold the 
Army and Navy positidn that the Administration did its best to avert 
hostilities. 

Dr. Tansill feels his thesis strongly, and at times lets emotion take over, 
but he must be credited with a painstaking, scholarly work. To suggest 
that Back Door To War has made no contribution to the great debate is to be 
lost in the same prejudice which Dr. Tansill’s adversaries assign to him. 
It is confusing to discover the large number of historians who rush to 
condemn the author’s conclusions in the light of the evidence. The think- 
ing of Harold Ickes, expressed as early as May, 1938, is an example: 


My theory is that if the democratic theory of government is fighting for its life, we 
will have to fight for it sooner or later, and if we put it off too long, . . . we will be 
forced to fight in the most disadvantageous circumstances (Vol. II, p. 186). 


Likewise the comments of Professor Thomas A. Bailey, a strong Adminis- 
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tration follower, to the effect, “Franklin Roosevelt repeatedly deceived the 
American people during the period before Pearl Harbor. . . . If he was 
going to induce the people to move at all, he would have to trick them into 
acting for their best interests... .” (Man in the Street, ». 115). 

Dr. Tansill in Back Door To War has opened up an avenue of foreign 
policy study that was needed. Upon every citizen in our democracy rests 
a solemn obligation to inform himself so that he can direct our foreign 
policy—his foreign policy—along intelligent and far-visioned lines. Pro- 
fessor Tansill has made that task easier. 

Fordham University. James J. FLYNN. 


Mepievat Poxiticat Ipeas. By Ewart Lewis. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 

Inc. Vol. I: Pp. xii, 356; Vol. II: Pp. v, 357-661. $12.50. 

The appearance of Medieval Political Ideas on the American book 
market is, to say the least, startling and this for two reasons: first, because 
it is an indication that some Americans believe the ideas of the Middle 
Ages may have some value for the study of American political theory; 
secondly, because an American publisher was willing to assume the financial 
risk ordinarily involved in a two-volume publication at a rather high price. 
Even if the sales do not prove it, the work is worth every penny of the 
price and the gamble taken by the publisher. Needless to say, the author 
is to be highly complimented. 

Professor Lewis’ monumental work should serve as a new impetus for 
college study of political theory and especially of American political theory. 
For it will open the way for students unfamiliar with the Latin language 
to study and analyze the objective content not only of the political ideas of 
the Middle Ages but also of those most current on the American scene. 
Perhaps, too, the study of Medieval Political Ideas will bring into sharp 
focus the existence of a twofold political tradition in regard to basic political 
concepts, such as Natural Law, Popular Sovereignty, the Social Compact and 
the Right of Revolt. Such a tradition has not been recognized by the 
American political theorists who see no difference in the principles which 
guided the American Revolution, the English Revolution of 1688 and that 
of the French in 1789. 

Professor Lewis’ two volumes are divided into eight chapters, each one 
treating a central and recurrent problem of political theory. As she says: 
“There was scarcely any topic among the permanent problems of political 
philosophy which was not to some extent a theme of medieval discussion” 
(p. 506). 

Each chapter contains translations of the more important political treatises 
of such men as Gratian, Bracton, John of Salisbury, Aquinas, from the 
earlier period of the Middle Ages, as well as those of the later period such 
as Marsiglio of Padua, William Occam, John Fortescue, Nicholas of Cusa 
and others. While one may quarrel with the selection of authors, it would 
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be difficult to deny that those who were chosen were really representative 
of medieval political thought. The translations made by the author are well 
executed. They are clear and truly representative of the thought expressed 
by the medieval authors. 

In addition to the translations of specific works, Professor Lewis has 
provided the student with a very good commentary and analysis of the texts 
translated. In a work as extensive as Medieval Political Ideas it would 
be somewhat difficult to demand complete coverage and treatment of each 
problem. In many of her commentaries the author manifests fine insights 
and an accurate appreciation and understanding of the ideas expressed. 
She is quite adept in tracing the development of an idea as it unfolds in 
the writings of the various authors. The content of each author’s thought 
is likewise carefully analyzed and explained. Professor Lewis is one of the 
few Americans to recognize that neither Locke nor Paine can be considered 
as representative of the sound medieval tradition. Speaking of the medieval 
doctrine of consent, she says: 

There is a wide gulf between medieval doctrines of consent, and such theories of 
Locke and Paine. Medieval theories couid not begin with the self-sufficient individual 
who freely chose to give up some of his rights in order to better protect his other 
rights. . . . Moreover, medieval theories were, on the whole, developed within the 
framework of the conviction that such authority came from God and was necessary 
and in some sense natural to man, thus the content on which authority rested could 
not be construed as the free choice of self-determining wills, with an open alternative, 
perhaps of continuing in primitive anarchy; it was a choice conditioned by the principle 
that authority must exist. And accordingly the resulting obligation of obedience could 
not be construed in the simple terms of contract (p. 160). 


In chapter three, Professor Lewis presents one of the best analyses of 
the medieval concept of authority that has appeared in English. It is a 
concept well understood by James Otis and James Wilson but hardly by 
the author of the Virginia Bill of Rights who granted to a “majority of a 
community an indubitable, unalienable and indefeasib\e right to reform, 
alter, or abolish a government.” 

Again it would seem that Professor Lewis is one of the few American 
authors who perceives the full significance of the Thomistic concept of man 
as a social and political animal. On this precise point many of the continental 
as well as some of the later English political theorists violently broke, to the 
disadvantage of their own political theories, with the sound tradition of the 
Middle Ages. Milton, Sidney, Locke, Pufendorf, and Rousseau may be noted. 

In the next edition or printing, perhaps the author should allow more 
space to her commentary on the first chapter. This section treats of the 
medieval concepts of law, customary, positive, and natural. The objective 
force of Natural Law, is one of the most fundamental ideas of the respublica 
christiana. Both King and people were bound by its dictates. Any human 
law which contravened its commands was null and void. This law was not 
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a mental construct but an objective reality. It gave validity to customs as 
well as to positive law and it guarded the original civil compact. While 
Professor Lewis faithfully presents the various concepts then current of the 
Natural Law, she does not seem to dwell on any one of them long enough 
to expose its full significance. The author’s treatment of the so-called stoic- 
patristic theory of the state of nature appears a little confused. Nor is her 
analysis of the diverse concepts of the Jus Gentium characterized by her usual 
lucidity. More space could very profitably be allowed for a detailed 
explanation of the impact made on medieval political ideas by the recovery 
of Roman Law and the work of Aristotle. 

There is no doubt that the author is well aware of the importance of the 
Thomistic-Aristotelian synthesis. She clearly perceives that it was St. 
Thomas’ interpretation of Aristotle which first freed political society from 
its ecclesiastical derivation and gave it a moral value of its own. Perhaps 
many people realize that the state in Thomistic thought is a natural institution 
but few have been as successful as the author in explaining its meaning. 
“Natural,” she says, “is one of the things invented by men in accordance 
with the ends defined by nature” (p. 150). In other words, man is intrin- 
sically determined to combine freely with his fellow men in the formation 
of civil society. 

This review has been confined to the first volume of the work because 
the reviewer considers the second volume as an extended application of the 
medieval political ideas to the concrete circumstances of the time, the problem 
of the Empire and the Regnum and Sacerdotium. These problems have 
received from the author a fair and objective treatment. However, one 
can not fail to notice her reluctance to admit that there is more than a 
nominal difference between the political theory of the high Middle Ages and 
that of Occam, Marsiglio and Nicholas of Cusa. In these authors, it would 
appear that the stress in law has shifted from reason to will and with this 
shift the dawn of a new era is discernible. 

The two volumes contain a short but ample set of notes to guide the 
reader to other correlated sources. In the next printing of this work, a 
correction should be made on page 47, where Summa Theologiae (2a 2ae) 
should read la 2ae. 

For one who is interested in studying medieval ideas and who is unable 
to read Latin, Professor Lewis has provided an excellent substitute. 
Medieval Political Ideas is an exceptional contribution by an American 


author to the history of political theory. 
Fordham University. Artuur A. Norra, S.J. 


Tue Treat or Soviet Imperiatism. Edited by C. Grove Haines. 
Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. Pp. xvi, 379. $5.00. 
The twenty assorted papers collected in the volume, The Threat of Soviet 
Imperialism, were prepared for a conference sponsored by the School of 
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Advanced International Studies in August, 1953. The five general headings 
under which the papers are grouped: “The Soviet Posture Toward the non- 
Soviet World,” “Techniques of Soviet Subversion and Attack,” “An 
Assessment of Soviet Strength,” “The Soviet Union and the Western World,” 
“The Soviet Challenge in the Near and Far East,” with the addition of the 
short section on “The United States in the Face of the Communist Challenge,” 
indicate the comprehensive scope of the conference. In the main, the authors 
and presentations indicate a serious study and penetrating analysis of the 
Soviet scene. 

The facts presented in many of these papers are changeable. However, 
the ideological implications and conclusions of some of the authors certainly 
bear further study. While there “seemed to be a genuine relaxation of Soviet 
aggressiveness abroad and of the stern dictatorship at home” after the death of 
Stalin (p. v) the analyses advanced in the course of the discussions militate 
against any genuine change of Soviet attitudes. Since Krushchev’s 
ascendancy the unswerving Soviet purpose of world control once again 
became manifest. As a result, previous deductions gain that much more 
validity. An encouraging note is found in the substantial agreement of 
these specialists that the real conflict is not a power struggle in the pre-World 
War II sense, but is radically a cleavage and contest between ideological 
giants. On this basis, the hope of driving a dividing wedge between the 
Communism of Moscow and that of Peiping is shown to be only wishful 
thinking. Nevertheless, there is still some tendency to think of World 
Communism as but another manifestation of Russian imperialism. Even 
with this shortcoming, The Threat of Soviet Imperialism is a challenging 
and worthwhile contribution. 

Fordham University. Watter C. Jasxtevicz, S.J. 


SCIENCE AND PSYCHOLOGY 


DIALOGUE ON THE GREAT Worw~p Systems. By Galileo Galilei. In the 
Salusbury translation, revised, annotated, and equipped with an Historical 
Introduction by Giorgio de Santillana and an Astronomical Note on the 
Two Systems by W. D. Stahlman. Illustrated. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. Pp. lviii, 506. $12.50. 

In February, 1632, Galileo Galilei successfully published, under adequate 
ecclesiastical license to present impartially both views, his Dialogo . . . sopre 
i due Massimi Sistemi del Mondo, Tolemaico, e Copernicano, proponendo 
indeterminatamente le ragioni Filosofiche e Naturali tanto per luna, quanto 
per [altra parte (Firenze: Gio. Batista Landini, MDCXXXII). The furore 
created among the critics was immediate and immense. For despite formal 
protestations of the author to the contrary, the text of the Dialogo was quite 
conclusive for the Copernican side of the controversy. In August, 1632, there- 
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fore, an official emergency directive, issued by competent ecclesiastical 
authorities at Rome, ordered Landini to suspend until further notice all sale 
of the book. But the original printer’s stock of the volume had all but been 
depleted by this time, so that ordinary copies of the first Italian edition of 
the Dialogo are not really rare collectors’ items on the contemporary book- 
sellers’ marts. In June, 1633, the Dialogo was explicitly removed from gen- 
eral circulation among Catholics and its title added by public edict of the 
Holy Office to the Index librorum prohibitorum, so that thenceforward until 
further notice the volume was legitimately available only to those Catholics 
whose proven qualifications merited a license to study its contents. In 1635 
at Tréves the Elzevir printers published a translation of the Dialogo into 
Latin by Matthias Bernegger under the title: Systema cosmicum, authore 
Galileo Galilei Lynceo . . . in quo quatuor dialogis, de duobus maximis 
Mundi Systematibus, Ptolemaico et Copernicano, utriusque rationibus phi- 
losophicis ac naturalibus indefinite propositis, disseritur (Augustae Treboc, 
1635). In 1661 at London Thomas Salusbury published in his Mathematical 
Collections and Translations (London: William Leybourne, 1661) an Eng- 
lished version of the first-edition Italian text of the Dialogo. It would ap- 
pear, however, that most of the publisher’s stock of this translation was 
destroyed in the Great Fire of London in 1666, so that available copies of 
the Salusbury version of the Dialogue are rare indeed. In the first half of 
the nineteenth century Galileo’s Dialogo, long since rendered religiously 
harmless by a change in the climate of opinion, was officially removed as a 
dead letter from the Index and thus approved for unrestricted circulation 
among interested Catholics. From 1842-1856 Eugenio Albéri published in a 
new and somewhat critically edited version Le opere di Galileo Galilei 
(Firenze: Societa Editrice Fiorentina, 1842-1846). In 1891 Emil Strauss 
prepared and published at Leipzig an excellently turned and competently 
annotated German translation of the Dialogo. In 1897 there finally appeared 
the Dialogo volume in the critically edited and definitive Edizione Nationale 
of Galileo’s complete works under the editorial supervision of Antonio Fa- 
varo. Thereafter, in 1935, Pietro Pagnini published an excellently annotated 
modern Italian version of the Dialogo (Florence: Casa Editrice Adriano 
Salani, 1935). An adequate English version, therefore, was sorely needed 
and Professor de Santillana is to be congratulated for undertaking the la- 
borious task of filling that gap. His volume should find its way into every 
library as a very readable version of one of the greatest books of the 
Western world and a key to its cultural history. 

Routine translational procedures and standard editorial practice would 
perhaps suggest that the enterprise of producing an Englished Dialogo for 
the modern reader be executed in two steps: (1) secure the best and most 
reliable critical text (Favaro’s), and then (2) render its contents into 
contemporary English idiom for the benefit of modern students of Galileo. 
But Professor de Santillana of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
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distinguished historian of science and author of several books in that field, 
and moreover native scholar of the Italian language, justifies his alternative 
method of translating as follows: 


. . « Translated into modern scientific English, the Dialogo would have sounded 
pathetically displaced, lost amid the alien corn. What we are witnessing in texts of 
this order is the birth of the modern scientific language; but they are still, as it were, 
the unhewn stone. They carry with them a whole world of ancient, rich, and also 
somewhat undetermined meanings. Such texts can only be stultified by their wording 
being replaced with modern technical terms. Moreover, style and thought go together. 
The Dialogo is and remains a masterpiece of Baroque style, which knows how te move 
effortlessly through tight passages of reasoning, unroll with a rustle of silk, sparkle with 
malice and restrained good humor, maintain its cadence through vast reaches of syntactic 
intricacy, and rise without break to the solemnity of prophetic invective. Only 
Salusbury’s Jacobean prose could do some justice to the pace and rhythm of the original. 
But that prose had to be checked sentence by sentence upon the Italian and corrected, 
edited, and annotated if it was to meet the needs of the modern reader (p. viii). 


And it is indeed true that the problem of translating into acceptable English 
idiom the scientific terms of Galileo is very real and very vexing. 

A significant instance in point is Galileo’s use of the term esperienza. 
What does it mean and how may it best be rendered? Careful examination 
of diversified but explicit contexts discloses that in Galileo’s usage esperi- 
enza may mean either(a) experience in the sense of a vague and generalized 
reference to the public world of routine sense impressions, and thus to 
the common realm of ordinary human experience about which everybody 
is well informed through knowledge by acquaintance, or (b) experiment 
in the sense of a very specific and precise reference to a set of particular 
operations, designed to test and thus to confirm or disconfirm some theoretic- 
ally presumed position or surmise, or (c) more complexly still, both experi- 
ence and experiment at the same time. Hence to render esperienza as “experi- 
ment” in the modern scientific and technical sense when it signifies in situ 
mere routine experience, or as “experience” when it means experiment, or as 
one or the other when it means both together, is in each case a fault in trans- 
lation that can sometimes be seriously misleading to the unwary reader. There 
are, therefore, some good and valid preliminary reasons to suppose with 
Professor de Santillana that perhaps Salusbury in 1661 could turn Galileo 
into English more successfully than a modern and scientifically sophisticated 
translator who works directly upon Favaro’s text of the Dialogo. 

But the corresponding risks in such an enterprise as Professor de 
Santillana here undertakes are dangerously many. And the success of the 
present performance of revising Salusbury’s translation for presentation to 
modern readers depends on at least two decisive factors: (1) Salusbury’s 
basic ability to comprehend accurately what Galileo’s Dialogo is all about 
and how it goes about it, and (2) the completeness and the adequacy of the 
corrections introduced to adjust Salusbury’s text, wherever defective. With 
respect to the prior criterion Professor de Santillana remarks: 
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The Salusbury translation, with all its faults, remains better (once corrected) than 
any modern one could be. Although we had to modernize it and shorten the sentences, 
the text preserves a measure of the original spirit. It has in it the leisurely unrolling 
of seventeenth-century thought, with that peculiar ingenuous quality that would be lost 
in any imitation. Unfortunately, Salusbury is no Thomas Browne. It is a far cry from 
his efforts at achieving elegance of Jacobean prose to the style of the Italian original, 


a masterpiece of Baroque production and the only prose classic of Italian literature 


from the seventeenth century that is still living today. Its easygoing diffuseness may 
remind one of the lactea ubertas that the Romans found in Livy; it moved good 
Matthias Bernegger to weary protest. But the Galilean harmony is the full equal of 
Monteverdi and Palestrina, while Salusbury is at best a bumbling village organist. 
What is worse, his translating is miserably unreliable. Yet he, too, is an artist of sorts. 
Of facts about him we have next to nothing, yet he makes himself known to us in his 
Introduction more vividly than any biographer could do. Even the text shows more of 
his personality than should be allowable. He loves to show off his erudition, which is 
fair, and his exactness, which is more doubtful. He takes sternly to task Bernegger’s 
Latin translation for each trifling mistake, thus demonstrating to his sponsors the 
necessity of his work; at the same time, every few pages, he takes off on flights of 
inaccuracy that would make one doubt of his sanity. A familiar casualness with the 
original was common to all seventeenth-century translators: witness Florio and Adling- 
ton; it must also be admitted that the Italian original, with its tricky adverbs, might 
lead better men astray. But when ... it is a matter of a carefully reasoned argument, 
one wonders what the translator must have thought on rereading the nonsense that he 
had written down. There is a suspicion that he never did (n. 5, p. xxxii). 


But there is also by now, I fear, a suspicion in the mind of the critic of this 
volume that perhaps Salusbury’s text, for all of its literary flavor, was a poor 
choice of material to serve as a groundwork version for scientifically accept- 
able modern translation. It would thus appear that in order to present a 
scientifically accurate as well as a stylistically suitable text for the modern 
reader, a doubly extensive amount of detailed rechecking was indispensable. 

With reference, therefore, to the second point on which the success of the 
present performance depends, a spot check on a critically important passage 
of the Dialogo is unfortunately disappointing. For whereas Galileo wrote: 
“Io senza esperienza son sicuro che l’effeto seguira come vi dico, perché cosi 
é necessario che segua,” Salusbury (p. 126) drops out the words senza 
esperienza, thereby making Galileo appear more of an empiricist in science 
than the facts warrant, and the corresponding passage in the de Santillana 
version reads (p. 159): “I am assured that the effect will ensue as I tell 
you, for so it is necessary that it should,” which here follows Salusbury 
closely but not Galileo. This lapse is all the more curious because de San- 
tillana refers (n, 32, p. 38) to the study by I. B. Cohen where this fault in 
Salusbury was called to public attention. But this omission in the text is 
less serious in Professor de Santillana’s present volume because he knows 
very well Galileo’s peculiar technique of “thought-experiment,” and explains 
the procedure so clearly in several notes of expert caliber (n. 32, p. 38; n. 
26, p. 140, and n. 41, p. 159) as to remedy effectively the misleading trans- 
lation. But it is there and grounds the fear that there may well be others 
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which future checking may reveal. Readers, however, may find it less easy 
to understand and to excuse the fact that Professor de Santillana, who in- 
cludes the nineteen dense pages of highly technical computations in astron- 
omy (pp. 309-328) which can be “of interest only to professional historians 
of science” (n. 12, p. 309), nevertheless omits for rather questionable rea- 
sons three full pages of text (as remarked in n. 7, p. 15), and at least one 
more of “several lengthy exemplifications” (n. 118, p. 267), where inci- 
dentally the hiatus in the text does not occur at the place indicated but 
rather at the end of the sentence in the sixth line below. For the considerable 
price of the volume one would have been pleased to secure a complete and 
unabridged translation. 

Professor de Santillana’s annotations to the text are many (351) and de- 
tailed (sometimes as long as fifty lines), and deal with matters historical, 
philological, scientific, and philosophical. But their value is uneven. Some 
of them are extremely important (as n. 68, p. 206), others helpfully illumi- 
nating (as n. 3, p. 13, and n. 10, p. 17), and all of them valuable in general, 
but sometimes simply wrong on details (as n. 128, p. 284), irresponsible 
in tone (as n. 122, p. 273), or unnecessarily irritating in nuance (as n. 76, 
p. 221, and note 21, p. 456). But there is solid gold in all of them and the 
wise reader will, as occasion demands, swallow his pride, summon his sense 
of humor, exercise his humility, silently enter corrections, suppress resent- 
ment, or stifle incipient argument in order to mine the informative contents 
for his own profit and a more mature understanding of Galileo’s precious 
Dialogo. It would be a tragedy of deplorable dimensions if Catholic readers 
allow their historical or doctrinal sensitivity to stand in the way of their 
good sense. 

Professor de Santillana’s Historical Introduction (pp. xi-li) manages, | 
think, to survive its own defects and possesses enough sound merits to make 
it seriously required reading for any student of the regrettable incident of 
the Galileo case. For it presents very ably a certain point of view and 
offers sundry items of important information not easily or readily obtain- 
able elsewhere. For example, Professor de Santillana contributes to the 
details of the story the interesting fact that “according to the rules, torture 
could not be applied to an old man of seventy” (p. xlv). But many, too, are 
its defects. The documentation, for example, is surprisingly thin for issues 
so notoriously controversial and this circumstance, | think, seriously weak- 
ens the force of Professor de Santillana’s case. For while everyone is entitled 
to propound his own irterpretation of historical records and sources, it is 
not good practice, I suggest, to conceal from the reader (who may think 
otherwise) what are the records and sources, if any. Responsible and other- 
wise reliably informed critics would, I think, thus desire to know from whom 
and when and by what channels the Jesuit astronomers “had had orders not 
to do anything which might weaken the authority of Aristotle in the schools” 
(p. xxiv). And on what evidence is it reported of the Master of the Sacred 
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Palace: “The Jesuits,” he said, “will persecute this [the 1632 Dialogo| with 
the utmost bitterness’”? (p. xxxvii). And is it history, or merely Professor 
de Santillana’s reconstruction of what must have happened, as he sees it, 
to declare: “They [the Jesuits] pointed out, in fact, that Galileo might be 
more dangerous for the traditional ideas ‘than Luther and Calvin them- 
selves.’ Since they [the Jesuits] had built up the educational system around 
Aristotle, they had good reason to say so” (p. xxxix). But who were the 
Jesuits who said this and where and when and in what source, if any, is the 
event reported? Professor de Santillana does not here tell us. 

It seems to me, furthermore, that the absence of such suitable documenta- 
tion in matters of such central interpretative importance is the more serious 
because Professor de Santillana appears to misconstrue somewhat system- 
atically the authentic sense of several other documents the identity of 
which one can quite accurately guess. Thus, for example, the reader is told 
of “the universe of revealed teaching, which shows it at best as a bubble in 
God’s hand, a kind of well-inclosed incubator where men’s souls are put 
through the ordeal that liberates them for the Paradise waiting for them 
beyond the stars” (p. xv). Or again Professor de Santillana explains (p. 
xxvii) that in true Christian doctrine, “the Creation [the world] is and re- 
mains a mystery; nor will the Christian define true knowledge as other than 
the supernatural experience of the soul” (p. xxvii). Nor finally is it in fact 
correct to state without further precision that “Galileo had been caught lying 
to the Inquisition, and it was established that his thought and intention were 


contrary to those of the Church, which is the technical definition of heresy” 


(p. xliii). . 

Since, furthermore, in n. 7, p. xli, Professor de Santillana contrasts on 
one point “only the conclusions” which are given in this Historical Intro- 
duction, and a “full study” of the issue which is to be published separately 
under the title The Crime of Galileo, 1 was led to believe that the missing 
documentation might be therein contained. I therefore requested and 
obtained the privilege of consulting the present typescript copy of the 
author’s manuscript. I regret to have to report that at the present time 
The Crime of Galileo suffers from the same defects of inadequate documenta- 
tion as the present Historical Introduction, which is in fact nothing more 
than a distillate and a digest of certain sections of the text of the forthcoming 
book. 

The many line illustrations are carefully drawn and neatly reproduced. 
Best of all, they mirror the contours of the original Galileo diagrams. Mis- 
prints are not too many and seldom serious but I call attention to the 
more important ones. P. 22, 1. 17 for... effects... read .. . defects. 
P. 39, 1. 5 for... assert, if... read... assert it. P. 39, n. 34, 1. 11 from 
bottom for... possible .. . read . . . impossible. P. 181, n. 57, 1. 10, insert 
one occurrence of the Greek letter, rho, as the omitted mathematical symbol. 
P, 182, 1. 1 from bottom of text for ... mobility ... read ... immobility. 
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P. 227, 1. 11 from bottom for... are each... read... are to each, P. 311, 
n. 13, 1. 5 from bottom for...d'...read...d’. An adequate index to 
both the text and the annotations is supplied and renders the volume 
extremely useful for reference purposes. 

The Appendix (pp. 475-496) by W. D. Stahlman, “An Astronomical Note 
on the Two Systems,” is a gem and itself worth the price of the entire 
volume. With a mastery of the historical materials that is truly exceptional 
and a directness of interpretative approach that is the mark of an excellent 
teacher, Stahlman charts a clear and reliable path through the maze of the 
original documents and the jungle of misinterpretations that centuries of 
inadequate criticism have allowed to grow over and around them. 

Canisius College. Josern T. Criark, S.J. 


PsycHIATRY FoR Priests. By Herman Dobbelstein, M.D. Tr. by Meyrick 

Booth, Ph.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. Pp. 148. $3.00. 

This little book has the modest aim of introducing priests into the vestibule 
of modern psychiatry in order to help them to recognize neurotic and 
psychotic persons. The author wisely admonishes the priests that psychiatric 
cases cannot be treated except by competent trained professionals. The 
priest should learn to recognize psychic illness and refer the patient to a 
psychiatrist. We cannot criticize the author for not having written a book 
he never intended to write, but one can regret that the book is so meager 
and so jejune. Most priests in our day know at least what Dobbelstein has 
to offer. He only offers the symptoms of various psychic disorders without 
achieving clear and precise formulas, which even if they were scientifically 
inadequate could still act as a “rule of thumb” for the man called to give 
psychiatric first aid. Strangely enough, in dealing with the therapies used 
in mental hospitals, not one word is said about analysis. This seems to be 
something more than a consequence of intended brevity. It is a glaring 


lacuna. 
Woodstock College. Gustave WeiceL, S.J. 


A Primer or Freupian Psycnotocy. By Calvin S. Hall. Cleveland, Ohio: 

The World Publishing Company. Pp. 137. $2.50. 

The meaning of normal personality as found in the works of Freud is the 
subject of this book. The id, the ego and the superego are the constitutive 
elements of personality. Each element or “system” has its specific function 
and area of action. Psychic energy, which is obtained from the instincts, 
is their operating principle and, therefore, also the activating principle of 
personality itself. The distribution of psychic energy in the id, the ego and 
the superego constitutes the dynamism of personality and carries its develop- 
ment through several stages up to a definite stabilization. One of the great 
merits of Professor Hall’s work is its clarity (it is also the first attempt to 
present Freud’s ideas on normal personality). However, it should be accepted 
with the same qualifications as Freud’s psychoanalytic works. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Tue Mino or Pius XII, Edited by Robert C. Pollock. New York: Crown 

Publishers, Inc. Pp. 234. $3.50. 

Dr. Pollock has brought into this full-bodied book a copious treasury of 
what he regards as the most timely and significant extracts from the public 
utterances of the presently reigning Pontiff. It is an achievement that makes 
less excusable than ever before the failure of so many Christians to take 
advantage of the Holy Father’s unerring diagnosis of maladies affecting 
modern society and his wise prescription of the necessary remedies. 

Few occupants of the See of Peter have addressed themselves so frequently 
and so eloquently to the universal Church, to pilgrims, athletes, clerics, stu- 
dents, academicians and statesmen, as has Pope Pius XII. In literally 
thousands of letters, messages, allocutions, radio speeches and other com- 
munications, he has demonstrated a gift for oral and written communication 
that is as fertile and penetrating as it is truly charismatic. 

Encyclical letters and other major pronouncements from the Holy See re- 
ceive wide circulation in this country, especielly in the diocesan publications. 
Secular papers on many occasions have carried such documents textually, 
in whole or in part. But all too few are the persons, in or out of the Church, 
who will take the trouble to read and ponder these important messages in 
their entirety. 

Dr. Pollock’s service in winnowing from the voluminous Papal writings 
their pith and essence, and in presenting these skillfully selected abstracts 
in direct quotation, together with brief but helpful introductions in a six- 
teen-chapter arrangement for easy reading, is a contribution of immense 
value. 

One cannot read these excerpts without marveling at the sweep of the 
Holy Father’s far-perceiving outlook upon the troubled cyclorama of the 
modern world. Caught into fresh perspective, his communications are seen 
to embrace both the deep underlying wisdom of the ancient Church and its 
mighty impact upon modern thought. 

Nor is this a book for Catholics alone. Well-disposed non-Catholics will 
find it a mine of information as to where the Church stands on such con- 
temporary problems as The Social Question, The Modern State, Democracy, 
Cultural Diversity, Atomic Science, Technology, Medicine, Psychotherapy 
and Modern Education. Blanshardism cannot but be shamed in the presence 
of these authoritative clarifications. 

Christ spoke to the multitudes. So does His Vicar. It is fortunate that in 
Dr. Pollock we have an author and teacher whose dedicated purpose, as 
shown in this volume, is to increase those multitudes and to sharpen their 
listening. 

Fordham University. Cuirrorp J. LAuBe. 
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Tue Lancuace or Morats. By R. M. Hare. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. vii, 202. $2.00. 

Ethics is a notoriously difficult subject to write about: once we have 
passed the hurdle of language, there still remains the barrier of belief. And 
the problem of developing a system of morals from a purely “natural” or 
“rational” point of view becomes very acute when one attempts to disentangle 
ethical reasoning from one’s personal religious persuasion. Again, the facts 
we speak about in ethics are not of the sort that can be measured or put 
under the microscope. Hence it is understandable that some philosophers, 
whose sympathies are neither with the classical Natural Law tradition nor 
with Kant and the deontologists, would be willing to settle for a common 
grab-bag of such words as “good,” “right,” “ought,” and the like. 
Wittgenstein, in his Tractatus Logico-philosophicus, laid the foundations for 
the modern emotive school of ethics when he taught that ethical statements 
are not verifiable, are not philosophical. And this view, outside of the stream 
of the Natural Law tradition, has become fairly accepted doctrine. Ethical 
statements, then, are preferably treated under psychology, sociology or 
anthropology inasmuch as they express personal (or communal) emotions 
and attitudes toward certain types of human action. When I assert, for 
example, that matricide is “wrong,” the theory runs, I am really indicating, 
under a misleading grammatical form, my attitude of repugnance or 
disapprobation toward killing one’s mother. But under men like Carnap, 
Ayer and especially Stevenson, this theory has made a further advance. 
Ethical statements not only express personal attitudes (like “Oh!” or 
“Ouch!”) ; they attempt to extend this attitude to others, to persuade others 
tc adopt a similar attitude. In other words, when I say, “matricide is 
morally wrong,” I really mean, “I disapprove of murdering one’s mother 
and I’m very anxious for you to adopt the same point of view.” 

Though it is admittedly not quite fair to summarize in so brief a fashion 
a theory which has absorbed many volumes of critical discussion, the 
exposition I have given must suffice for our purpose here. At any rate, at 
this point in the development of the theory, Mr. Hare, of Balliol College, who 
has always been a wayward member of the Oxford school of Linguistic 
Analysis, sharply challenges the entire presupposition of the Ayer-Stevenson 
interpretation. Ethical statements, he contends, are fundamentally prescrip- 
tive statements, i.e., they imply an imperative in the moral order. Hence 
to say they are “unverifiable” is false; for from the nature of the case it is 
not to be expected that they should be treated in the same way as descriptive 
sentences. So, too, it is false to reduce them merely to expressions of 
attitudes, or even to attempts to have someone else embrace a similar attitude. 
Any such solution destroys the unique function of the true imperative. The 
point has never been so well made; and it is particularly effective coming 
from one who understands so well the techniques of the linguistic school. 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Hare emphasizes again and again the 
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uniqueness of the moral “ought,” the irreducibility of the imperative, in a 
manner that would have gladdened the heart of G. E. Moore; and he thus, 
tu my mind at least, sweeps away once and for all the entire foundation of 
Humian and of “naturalist” ethics (i.e., the position that ethical terms can 
or should be reduced to strictly nonethical ones). For the moral “ought,” 
like its corresponding linguistic element, the imperative, cannot be explained 
in any other terms than itself. And thus Hare underlines, more clearly than 
it has even been done before, the truth that “an Ought cannot be derived 
from an Is”; in other words, value judgments can never be adequately 
explained (or reduced) without using terms that are, at least implicitly, 
evaluative. 

In all ethical discussion there is always the danger, Hare reminds us, 
of confusing the descriptive use of a term like “good” with its evaluative 
use. That is to say, when I say, “X is good,” I sometimes mean that X has 
certain qualities by which it performs its function properly; at other times 
I merely mean that | personally like X or that I find it morally imperative 
for me to act toward it in a certain way. In other words, in the first case 
(the descriptive use), we are interested in the qualities of an object; in 
the second (the evaluative use) we are interested in our own or other 
people’s conduct with regard to that object. In the second case, with which 
Hare is primarily concerned, he finds that the irreducible element is funda- 
mentally a grammatical imperative. 

There are many brilliant ideas in The Language of Morals, and one of 
the most provocative is Hare’s analysis of the imperative. Every propo- 
sition, he suggests, may be analyzed into two elements: (1) the phrastic, 
which comprises the action involved as well as its tense (present, past, 
future, etc.), and (2) the neustic, which expresses the mood (prescriptive 
on various levels, hypothetical, or descriptive). Hence, on this view, the 
distinction between the simple future, “You will shut the door,” and the 
imperative, “Shut the door,” is a difference in the neustic element. Thus, 

1) The simple future = Your shutting the door in future, yes; 

2) The imperative = Your shutting the door in future, please; 
where the distinguishing element, the neustic, is represented by the words 
“yes” and “please.” Following this analysis further, Hare sees no reason 
why we cannot discuss, at least logically, imperatives of all tenses, past and 
present as well as future, if, as seems to be the case, the action and tense 
of the verb are part of the phrastic element. And from the purely linguistic 
point of view—and if imperatives were not to be governed by common 
sense—such a theory is, I think, unimpeachable. 

In conclusion, it is my impression that Hare’s book is one of the 
most original contributions to moral philosophy that has appeared in many 
a year, and its sharp acid style will serve to clear the drains of much of the 
writing that has been cluttering up our ethics for the past decade. The big 
weakness of his book (as I am sure he himself is fully aware) is the 
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problem of the source of the moral imperative. In other words, to put it 
within the framework of his own discussion: Can we be completely sure 
that the moral Ought is analyzable in terms of an imperative? If we 
cannot, then much of the book falls to the ground. For although it is quite 
easy to say that Ought is equivalent, linguistically, to an imperative, who 
enunciates this imperative? When I experience moral obligation, does it 
make sense to translate this experience in terms of a “Do this” said, somehow, 
to myself? In other words, I have the impression that Hare does not yet 
sufficiently distinguish between the nature of moral experience and the 
language used in describing it. And it is precisely because I am worried 
about this distinction that I question many of the conclusions of his book. 
To put it another way: when I am discussing what I think is another’s 
moral obligation—as distinct now from my own—it seems wrong to speak 
of this in terms of an imperative, unless we are willing to accept Stevenson’s 
point of view. For example, saying, “Don’t kill,” to another (even within 
the framework of Hare’s moral discussion of the imperative), could mean: 
(1) I, in virtue of some authority, command you not to kill; (2) You, nor- 
mally speaking, should have the moral experience of the wrongness of killing; 
or even (3) I, were I in your circumstances, would have the moral experience 
of the wrongness of killing. If these cases are considered, I submit, it seems 
obvious that neither in one’s own case nor in another’s is the imperative a 
really adequate way of describing moral obligation. 

But taking language as the poor instrument it is—and ethical language 
in particular—Hare has done a very remarkable job; although there will 
inevitably be much heated discussion of his conclusions, there will be no 
doubt that he has made a striking contribution to the advancement of ethical 
and linguistic theory. 

St. Andrew-on-Hudson, Hersert Musvrix1o, S.J. 


Tue Lorp. By Romano Guardini. Chicago: Henry Regnery Company. Pp. xi, 

535. $6.50. 

This book grew out of four years of Sunday-sermon meditations. The 
preacher did not care to present a life of Christ or a theological treatise. 
He wanted, like all preachers, to grasp something about the person, message, 
and mission of Christ and pass it on to others. Now Romano Guardini is 
no ordinary preacher. He may be compared to Bishop Sheen. What the 
latter is in the pulpits and on the radio and television networks of this 
country, the former is in German university circles. Reacting to his milieu, 
Guardini has evolved a theory about the manner in which Christ should 
be presented in our times. 

He maintains that the difficulty is not so much following the Lord as 
understanding Him. The scribe who professed that he was willing to follow 
Christ wherever He went met with rebuff (Matthew 8:19). There is a danger 
in reading the Gospels that we jump impatiently to wrong conclusions. We 
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must strive to understand so that we may really follow. To do so we have 
to work free from taken-for-granted, mechanical explanations of the Gospels. 
Historical research and theological analysis are but little more to our pur- 
pose. Our quest is the eternal. We desire to see what was from the begin- 
ning (I John 1:1) and to be astonished by the message we hear (Mark 
1:22). To achieve this we must eliminate usual explanations if they stand 
in the way of our seeing the Lord Himself. We must be careful that the 
past does not trick us into accepting a ghost as the true likeness of the 
Only Begotten. 

Guardini has reflected on the various manners in which the writers of the 
New Testament present our Lord. The authors of the Synoptics report on 
what they had seen and heard. John had a like experience to transmit but 
he pondered for a lifetime before putting it into words. So his image of 
the Lord is metahistorical as well as historical. In the Apocalypse we have 
a visionary likeness of the eschatological Christ. Paul is in a situation 
more similar to our own. He had not seen or listened to the Lord during 
his mortal life. He built up the picture he presents from report and experi- 
ence. In Hebrews one of his disciples gives Paul’s view of Christ the High 
Priest. 

Guardini makes use of all these images to get at the real beyond earthly 
reality and at truth surpassing the terrestrial true (p. 27). He resists the 
temptation to be satisfied with words and phrases which have nothing solid 
behind them or with mere subjective feeling. In all Christ did there lurks 
the mystery of the relationship of the Blessed Trinity to the Son of Man. 
This mystery we simply cannot penetrate. So the avowal of this incapacity 
must dominate all we say of the life of Jesus. The sentences in the account 
of the Passion, for example, are packed with infinite content but they give 
up only what loving effort is capable of finding there (p. 354). We must 
shake off the centuried simplification of Christ as the beloved model of 
patience and forgiveness and strive to feel “how little He is known, how 
strangely disturbing his conduct really is.” We must try to understand 
the indescribable isolation in which he lived, the gulf beween Him and even 
his Blessed Mother (p. 201). 

Guardini points out that the attitude of Jesus Christ to his own existence, 
to life and death, was profoundly original. His manner of dealing with 
God was not that of a believer (p. 407). Now we can judge Him with this 
originality in mind or we can make ourselves the measuring rod of all 
things—our poor human existence plus the world as we experience it. 
If we choose the latter alternative, we will soon be partisans of a “pure” 
Christianity, in other words of a morality without real depth and of a 
religiosity without consistency. We will find ourselves deciding what the 
Gospel texts must mean. The true measure is faith and the realization that 
the Lord came to free men from the spell of the world. His sayings should 
be accepted carefully and respectfully as they are, in order to learn from 
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them what Christian purity is (p. 369). Guardini points out, on the other 
hand, that there is danger of dogmatizing by affirming the superhuman in 
Christ without showing that it became incarnate. In the Christ of the Gos- 
pels we touch a superior reality which is not simply genius or religious ex- 
perience but the Lord is always human. 

This is a profound and important work. It suggests the riches of the 
revelation contained in the New Testament and invites us to investigate them 
anew. Some of these meditations will dazzle by their beauty; others will 
disconcert because they seem obscure, heavy, hopelessly involved. The 
reader must be patient. Guardini is a pioneer who has presuppositions 
from which he is by no means always able to free himself. His thought 
is colored more perhaps than he realizes by the German university scene in 
which he lives. An American approach to the problems here raised would 
be different. Those who profit most by this book will keep this in mind. 
Finally the reader must beware of concluding that Guardini wants to do 
away with the good things produced by earlier Christians—with exegesis, 
theology, pious meditations, the commentaries of the saints. Rather he 
wants to bring the true Christ forward and not merely speak of Him in 
human words, however venerable. 


Woodstock College. E. A. Ryan, S.J. 
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Greek Tragedies.” At a time when, in certain quarters, some are prepared 
to toll the death knell of Greek and Latin, David Grene and Richmond 
Lattimore have shown that the art of translation is still vigorous and alive. 
In fact, they have in this series set standards which will be very difficult to 
improve upon it; it will be a tantalizing goal to set for our students: I mean 
a translation worthy to be included in this series. Not all of the versions 
which appear here are new. We have for some time been familiar with 
Fitzgerald’s Oedipus at Colonus (1941), Grene’s Oedipus the King and 
Hippolytus (1942), and Rex Warner’s Medea (1944) ; but their inclusion in 
this series is very welcome, for they are all, like the others, finely tooled 
versions which are at the same time eminently suitable for the stage. I hope 
that more and more undergraduates and amateur theatrical groups become 
familiar with them; for there is surely nothing so dramatically satisfying as 
a youthful production of a Greek tragedy and, if it must be done in English, 
in a version which, like those of the Chicago series, captures some of the 
beauty and poetry and sheer wonder of the original. Many will perhaps find 
things in these volumes not to their taste—poetic translations are always 
peculiarly vulnerable—but it is clear that they reflect the scholarly labors 
and poetic efforts of a good many years. Dryden, I feel sure, would at least 
have found in these versions some of his own spirit. To me they are 
outstanding; and my only wish is that Messrs. Lattimore and Grene, Miss 
Wyckoff and their colleagues will find the energy to give us many more. 
Professor Letters, of New England University College, New South Wales, 
practiced law before he was converted to the Classics, and I suspect that 
Australia’s jurists are still regretting that day. But he has given classicists 
the world over reason to rejoice every time he publishes another fascinating 
volume. In his Sophocles, he has not only produced a good introductory 
volume for the student; he has, in addition, made a substantial advance on 
previous studies. He draws on a wide background of reading in English 
literature; he loves to stress the paradox of Athens in the fifth century (slum- 
city built on the sweat of slaves), and of Sophocles (whom he sees as a kind 
of primitive Oscar Wilde). He loves to show up the glaring weak points in 
much of our modern literary criticism and, at least so far as classicists are 
concerned, their fundamental incomprehension of the ancient poetic image. 
Again, he attempts to analyze Sophocles’ imagery along the lines first devel- 
oped by Gilbert Norwood in his Pindar and in a manner that is somewhat 
more penetrating (although less extended) than Goheen’s Imagery of 
Sophocles’ Antigone. Letters is not intimidated by the Freudian techniques 
and predicts that “an Oedipus Tyrannus exploiting the ‘Oedipus complex’ 
may yet be in store for us.” It is a pity that he does not discuss Edmund 
Wilson’s interesting suggestions along these lines in his / Thought of Daisy 
and The Wound and the Bow. But this is a minor point. Letters’ book will 
win a wide audience because it is so literate and intelligent and full of 
Shakespearian asides. And although it is obviously far from his intention 
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to do for Sophocles what Sir Maurice Bowra (among others) has done, his 
Sophocles remains a substantial contribution and a completely satisfying 
piece of work. 

Professor Falk’s lectures on Renunciation are rather too difficult to be 
absorbed in a single sitting; they are more readily assimilated with repeated 
reading and rumination. In this compact and nervous little book, Falk 
thrashes out a problem which has always been unsatisfactorily handled in 
the ordinary manuals—the problem, namely, of martyrdom as a subject for 
tragedy. Now according to the usual, canonical doctrine, martyrdom can 
never be tragic because it is, presumably, what the hero most desires. We 
may recall, for example, that Origen’s greatest disappointment was the fact 
that he did not die on the rack when he was tortured in the Decian persecu- 
tion. And hence if it is precisely death that the martyr wants, it is difficult 
te see how the portrayal of it in a drama can arouse in the audience the sort 
of emotional response which is peculiar to tragedy. But Falk goes counter 
to the traditional view by suggesting that 

Martyrdom and self-sacrifice are tragic if they emerge from a conflict between 
authentic worldly and spiritual aspiration. . . . Without an act of renunciation, martyr- 
dom and self-sacrifice are outside the sphere of the tragic (p. 90). 


And this is the theme—renunciation as a result of conflict—which he finds 
predominant in Sophocles’ Oedipus and Antigone, Corneille’s Polyeucte, the 
Aglavaine et Selysette of Maurice Maeterlinck. As a parallel piece, he also 
treats the Polyphéme of the French poet Albert Samain (d. 1900), one of the 
. founders of Mercure de France; but Polyphemus’ renunciation he finds an 
illusion. Falk possesses an extremely brilliant, agile mind; not everyone will 
agree with his analyses of the plays—although his discussion of Polyeucte is 
penetrating and sensitive—but everyone will find his style charming and 
urbane. If he sometimes becomes ardently rhetorical, and if his few 
references to grace and the psychology of martyrdom seem wide of the mark, 
he may well be pardoned by reason of the intensity with which he pursues 
his thesis. Apart from any proof, I do feel he has hit on, as it were by 
intuition, an extremely important and substantially true aspect of the tragedy 
of martyrdom; and this perhaps will win him pardon for the many infelicities 
and inaccuracies which occur in the course of his work. It was with mixed 
feelings that I noted his general disregard for previous criticism; in any case, 
future critics of tragedy will not be able to ignore Falk’s contribution. 
English-speaking scholars will be indebted to Miss Kathleen Freeman for 
her workmanlike translation of Mario Untersteiner’s / Sofisti which appeared 
in 1949 as the second volume of a still incomplete trilogy on the history of 
Greek thought. Many, however, even of those who are specialists in the field, 
will find Untersteiner’s work hard going. For he discusses the pre-Socratic 
philosophers as a mature, subtle thinker himself, and one who has been 
deeply influenced by Italian Neo-Hegelianism and idealism. But this gives 
the book added value, for Untersteiner tends to fill in the gaps in our 
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knowledge of this period with speculation which is profound and not always 
irrelevant. The bibliography and the author’s treatment of previous scholars 
are extremely full; and, despite the author’s very personal and subjective 
approach to many of the problems, it is a book which will be essential for the 
philosopher, the ancient historian, the classical scholar. At the same time 
it must be confessed that Untersteiner’s book is not as useful as, for example, 
Kathleen Freeman’s own Companion to the Presocratics or as lucid as Werner 
Jaeger’s Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, although it covers a less 
extended field. For Untersteiner is given to a barbarous, unintelligible 
philosophical jargon (and here the English translation, however fine, cannot 
help); although his discussions of Protagoras and Gorgias are valuable 
contributions, the truth is that the fragments of Protagoras and Gorgias 
are easier to translate than some of Untersteiner’s prose. Here is an example 
which is not untypical: in discussing Gorgias’ proof of his first principle 
(“Nothing exists”), Untersteiner explains: 

The main sense, then, is: given the contradictory nature of the theories of all the 
philosophical schools, it must be deduced that the consequent and unavoidable negation 


of all possible predicates designed to free that which exists from all contradiction leads 
none the less to an annihilation of that which exists; therefore nothing can exist 


(p. 166, n. 24). 


But this ought not deter the serious student; for Untersteiner is a great 
scholar and one whose views, even where they differ from the accepted 
interpretation of the Sophistic movement, may not be lightly disregarded. 

For several decades now Professor Norman W. DeWitt of the University 
of Toronto has devoted himself to the study of all phases of Epicureanism, 
and he deserves to find a place, along with such scholars as R. D. Hicks and 
Cyril Bailey, among the few great specialists in this field in the entire world. 
And if the field is a restricted one, this is undoubtedly due, at least in part, 
to the disrepute into which Epicureanism has fallen since the early days of 
Christianity. A philosophy that offers little more than a sense of tranquillity 
based on a denial of the world of the spirit and a belief in the joys of the 
uninvolved life—such a philosophy would seem to offer little room for 
development or more penetrating analysis. And so it has been: later 
Epicureans made no progress beyond the meager fragments of Epicurus 
(which one might read in a few hours) and the somewhat bizarre and dis- 
jointed poem, Lucretius’ On the Nature of the Universe. Again, the 
intelligentsia of the early Roman empire as well as the Fathers of the Church 
saw greater depths in the metaphysic of Platonism and the ethics of Stoicism 
—whereas the “pig-sty” of Epicurus was shunned as an illusion and a 
temptation. 

In the two books under review, St. Paul and Epicurus and Epicurus and 
His Philosophy, Professor DeWitt makes a valiant attempt to adjust the 
scales somewhat more in Epicurus’ favor. And this is all the more timely 
in an age which has shown new respect for certain schools of positivism and 
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for the modified hedonism popular in some Continental circles. The fact 
that DeWitt sometimes writes in the fervent style of an evangelical does not 
diminish the greatness of his achievement. However, in his smaller volume, 
St. Paul and Epicurus, he gives the impression of seeing too many connec- 
tions between Epicurus and the Apostle. It is a book that must be read to 
see how much can be done along these lines; but I felt that, although DeWitt’s 
intentions were good, his zeal for Epicurus had slightly overreached itself. 

In the larger and more serious volume, DeWitt has raised some very 
important questions. How much, he seems to ask, of our understanding of 
Epicurus has been seriously vitiated by a prejudiced and unfavorable 
tradition? He suggests that the school has not had a fair hearing on two 
points in particular, its sensism and its alleged hedonism, precisely because 
of the dominance of other philosophies (e.g. Platonism and Stoicism) and, 
later, of Christianity. Now with regard to Epicurus’ so-called hedonism, the 
fact that Epicurus’ enemies exaggerated this has long been known. But, in 
the long run, Epicurus’ modified or dogmatic hedonism is just as untenable 
as the unadulterated doctrine which Aristippus taught. For Epicurus the 
choice of pleasures (on a long-term or short-term basis) was governed 
ultimately by an intuition: why the “simpler” pleasures should be most 
conducive to tranquillity is not susceptible of' rational proof. Again, to 
defend Epicurus from the charge of pure sensism (that his system allows 
nothing beyond material atoms and their connected sense data) is a far 
harder task and one in which DeWitt will hardly win general acceptance. 
The main point of his demonstration consists in attempting to show that the 
Epicurean process, or term, called prolepsis (prenotio), which is explained at 
length by Cicero in De natura deorum, must have referred to innate ideas; 
that, therefore, the entire empiricist structure, which the anti-Epicureans have 
allegedly erected, must fall to the ground. But here I think he has under- 
estimated the force of Cyril Bailey’s discussion of this point. For the fact 
that the Epicureans spoke of a prolepsis which men have of the gods, a 
prolepsis of the virtuous man, a prolepsis of justice, should not lead us to 
think that they explained the process of thought in any way like the Platonists 
or Aristotelians. Rather, from Epicurus’ Letter to Herodotus and Cicero’s 
De natura deorum it is difficult to believe that prolepsis was anything more 
than belief, or assertion, based on an inference from sense data; and such 
an inference would seem to be explained purely on empiricist terms. In any 
case, I cannot feel that the meaning of this extremely difficult (and still 
disputed) term should form the basis for any re-evaluation of the Epicurean 
metaphysic. All of this, however, is not to say that DeWitt’s Epicurus is not 
a great book; it is indeed one of the most outstanding contributions to 
Epicurean scholarship that we are likely to see for many an age. 

Such then are some of the recent books which have appeared on the 
Classics. Although they form only a small fraction of what is being currently 
produced, they do indicate, I think, a manifest trend in the direction of what 
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was after all Greece’s greatest legacy to the modern world: I mean her view 
of human life as manifested particularly in her philosophers and her 
tragedians. It is not a view of life which Christians need at every point 
accept; but it is one without which, as Simone Weil once suggested, we 
cannot fully understand the message of the New Testament. This is perhaps 
the reason, partly and at least subconsciously, that there has been a growing 
interest in the literature of classical antiquity; a reason which has not been 
understood by those who, inspired by the functionalism of some recent 


educators, have come to destroy and not to fulfill. 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson. Hersert Musuritxo, S.J. 


Tue Poetry or Mepitration. A Study in English Religious Literature of 
the Seventeenth Century. By Louis L. Martz. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. 375. $5.00. 

In recent years we have had a great resurgence of scholarly study on 
the English poets of the Renaissance, notably on the major Elizabethans 
and the metaphysicals. The studies of Rosemond Tuve, Austin Warren, 
Marjorie Nicolson, Victor Harris, Malcolm Ross and Clay Hunt immediately 
come to mind. Mr. Martz’s book is a distinguished addition to this com- 
pany and may well prove to be the most seminal of all. We have long 
recognized in a general way that English Protestant spirituality of the Renais- 
sance relied heavily on Catholic devotional techniques and that the major 
religious poets of the time were familiar with the Catholic literature of 
spirituality, Southwell and Crashaw obviously, but Donne, Herbert and 
Vaughan as well. We have provocative guides here, such as the Protestant 
recension of Persons’ Christian Directory, the English works printed at 
Douai and St. Omer, and the frequent allusions to Catholic writers in the 
works of English Protestants. What Martz has done is to document fully 
the circulation of these Catholic works and, more important, the wide circu- 
lation of the essential ideas and ideals of Ignatian, Theatine, and Salesian 
spirituality. 

Martz is not primarily concerned, however, with the history of spirituality. 
He makes elaborate demonstration of the relationship between various 
spiritual practices and the methods of the English religious poets, with 
detailed reference to Southwell, Donne and Herbert. Throughout the Coun- 
ter-Reformation the dominant spirituality of Catholic Europe stemmed from 
the Spiritual Exercises. Although this was spread far and wide by the 
educational and missionary apostolate of the Jesuits, it was by no means 
peculiar to their Society. The particular strength of the Exercises has 
always been their flexibility, their applicability to the spiritual needs of 
individual men of varying backgrounds and varying station in life. Most 
medieval spiritualities were almost exclusively addressed to the needs of 
religious and were frequently too specialized for the ordinary purposes of 
the secular clergy, let alone the spiritual needs of the laity. The particular 
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contribution of the Counter-Reformation spiritual writers was their develop- 
ment of a creature spirituality, a devotional technique which took its rise 
from the most immediate and familiar objects, each speaking of God. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of our major religious poets is the 
dramatic immediacy of their work, especially when compared to the misty 
piety of their immediate predecessors. To this Mr. Martz compares the 
Ignatian meditative technique of composition, The meditator is instructed 
to set before his imagination a precise scene in the life of Christ or the 
Blessed Virgin, to make full use of the powers of the senses in visualizing 
the details. The senses are put to use, rather than transcended as in neo- 
Platonic or Dionysian practices. The imagined composition is then sub- 
jected to meditative analysis and this in turn bears fruit in colloquy, a talk- 
ing with God in an act of love or resolution. Mr. Martz gives many illustra- 
tions of devotional poems with a structure reflecting this threefold meditation. 
The important point is not that English poets were following the suggestions 
of particular devotional texts, but that they were writing in a tradition of 
disciplined spirituality, and in doing so were sharing a rich and fruitful 
inheritance. 

Other Catholic devotional traditions besides the Ignatian are examined, 
and it is apparent that the English poets were familiar with a rich variety 
of devotional writing. An analysis of Richard Baxter confirms the growing 
realization (cf. the recent work of Georges Poulet and E. I. Watkin) that 
our handbook conception of Puritan devotion has been immensely over- 
simplified. The scholarly disagreement as to the medieval or renaissance 
origin of much of the content of Donne and Herbert will probably be revived 
in the light of Mr. Martz’s book. Considerable clarification can now be 
offered for the confusions on the precise traditions in which the poetry 
was written. We should, therefore, be all the more on our guard against 
the “nothing but” fallacy, which would see Donne’s poems as nothing but 
versified medieval piety, or versified Ignatian spirituality, or what have you. 
The anti-historical critics have no serious case for themselves, but too often 
they are given grounds for making a valid case against historical critics who 
put literary history to foolish use. Mr. Martz is scrupulously discerning 
here, but his book could easily be a pitfall for the undiscerning critic who 
is more interested in scoring polemic hits than in understanding poetry. 

Martz’s book will undoubtedly be one of the most keenly studied works 
on renaissance poetry in our time and it should bear much fruit in the way 
of more detailed study of the religious background of the metaphysical poets. 
A Catholic reader can express only humble astonishment at the incredible 
range of Martz’s familiarity with Catholic spiritual literature. The biggest 
stumbling block to students’ following him over this complex ground will 
continue to be the inaccessibility of texts. This is a field which should attract 
the attention of Catholic scholars: (1) the bibliography and location of 
Catholic renaissance material, (2) the extensive editing and publication of 
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texts. Several basic tasks suggest themselves here: (1) to follow up the 
bibliographical work begun by A. C. Southern in Elizabethan Recusant 
Prose and by the editors of Biographical Studies; (2) to produce adequate 
location lists of Catholic writings of the renaissance, especially of the vast 
range of Jesuitica; (3) to study the relationship between the Latin poetry 
of writers such as Sarbiewski, Becanus, van Zyll, etc., and the vernacular 
devotional poetry. Mr. Martz has left us all in his debt; so far in his debt 
perhaps that the very magnitude of his accomplishment may frighten away 
the more modest laborer. This is a rich and valuable book. Let us hope it 
is the beginning of a tradition, rather than a solitary monument. 
Fordham University. Erwin W. GeissMAN. 


Tue Ipentity oF Yeats. By Richard Ellmann. New York: Oxford University 

Press. Pp. 343. $6.00. 

This is Richard Ellmann’s second book on the poet, W. B. Yeats. In both 
of his studies, he maps out Yeats’s poetical development in terms of the con- 
cerns and desires of the poet’s life. The first study, Yeats: The Man and the 
Masks (New York: The Macmillan Company. Pp. 331), points out the con- 
sistency in the development of Yeats’s personality. Richard Ellmann adopts 
somewhat the view of the psychologist as he explores Yeats’s struggle for a 
“unified consciousness” which will reconcile in himself the divisions between 
dream and reality. In this second book, Mr. Ellmann charts the “orbit” of 
Yeats’s poetry, revealing again a consistent territory centered in the poet’s 
belief that the imagination “is both sensual and spiritual” and “at its most 
extreme . . . creates its own world.” 

The poet’s concern with the imagination gives style such significance that 
for Yeats, as Mr. Ellmann says, “stages of stylistic development were stages 
of personal development,” and the structure of the book unfolds much like a 
biography of the development. It moves from the poetry of the pale evasive 
Wind in the Reeds to the consciously earth-centered and freer late poems. 
The early part of the study follows Yeats’s style as it seeks out its limits: in 
Irish culture, in the tapestry effects of the Pre-Raphaelites, then in a series 
of systems derived from Biake and the occult doctrine of correspondence. 
Mr. Ellmann introduces some of the actual systems and also gives an exciting 
analysis of the Four Elements in Yeats’s imagery. The book goes on to 
discuss Yeats’s concern with the utility of belief for the poetic imagination, 
considering some of the central myth symbols of the rose, the tree, and the 
serpent. Such problems as Yeats’s search for spontaneity within his system 
of image making (here Yeats’s relationships to Nietzsche’s concept of the 
mask is discussed), Yeats’s gradual change from evasiveness to self- 
portraiture (“For there’s more enterprise in walking naked”), and finally 
the working out of the poet’s personal “Vision,” are treated as a gradual 
progression in the man from his early work to an ultimate style which is a 
combination of simplicity and ritual. “The quest for style was ... a primary 
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interest of Yeats because it was also a quest for his own character.” “. . . his 
passion for revision .. . (was) central . . . part of the process of what he 
himself described as ‘self-conquest.’ ” 

To achieve the over-all consistency and unity of his study, Mr. Ellmann 
seems to let exciting and important specific insights stay in the background. 
The three dramatic roles of “seer,” “victim” and “assessor” which he points 
out as taken by Yeats’s imagination are intensely important as they develop 
through the poetry, and are the heart of the tight, dramatic ballads in Yeats’s 
later work where the roles are combined in the person of Crazy Jane, or in 
some cases where they even comment on the verse itself as in the 
“Apparitions.” There is a perceptive but brief discussion of Yeats’s use of 
the refrain. Also a certain excitement and mystery is left by the wayside 
which is very much part of the actual poetry. Discoveries which come from 
close study of the images working within the poems would have revealed 
more dynamically a microcosm of the poet’s identity. Some of the most 
illuminating parts of the book are the pages devoted to revisions of some of 
Yeats’s poems and the informative notes Mr. Ellmann has assembled in the 
section of the Appendix called “Towards a Reading of the Poems.” An exact 
Chronology of the writing of the poems is also included. 

By showing that the seeming diversity of the poetic style evolves—like the 
diversity of the poet’s activities—always within the bounds of consistency, 
and at the same time by displaying what the ranges of style and subject are 
The Identity of Yeats does succeed in establishing “who” W. B. Yeats is. 
No one else has produced as comprehensive, straightforward and useful 
studies of the poet as Richard Ellmann has in both of his books. 

New York, N. Y. SALLy APPLETON. 


THeatre. By Desmond MacCarthy. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Pp. vi, 191. $3.50. 

The last in this collection of essays on the theater is entitled “Good Talk.” 
And it is precisely here that we find Desmond MacCarthy’s skill; because he 
was such a skilled conversationalist, his dramatic criticism and observations 
were always stimulating, if these essays be typical. The book covers a wide 
range, from penetrating analyses of Shakespeare, Chekhov and Ibsen to 
engaging discussions of the art of Duse and Bernhardt. Nor does MacCarthy 
merely report; he leads the reader to think with him. Among his provocative 
statements, these might well give pause: “It is a mistake to think during a 
play. . . . No, don’t think in the theater, but listen; let the play soak in— 
think afterwards.” “Thus the cynic himself may not be as cynical as those 
he shocks. This, I think, is true of both Maupassant and Maugham.” There 
is, unfortunately, a rather dull, frustrating essay on censorship; but the 
other essays—especially the keen dissection of Strindberg and Galsworthy— 
more than compensate. Not only those interested in the theater but those 
interested in direct, incisive writing will find this book well worth their 
reading. It is a reminder that a dramatic critic can also be an artist. 
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